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ORIGINAL POETRY. A N-ICE VOICE. he rolled, writhing at their feet, and « xpired covered with wounds 


ind bruises. ‘They then dragged his lifeless body to the upper end 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PEOPLE. Tunes strapping clowns were seen one day (strange case ') a the city in Pearl, near Cherry-street, and suspended it by 
= . : the feet from the sign-post of the Hand and Hammer, where it re 






































BY JAMES NACK Holding poor Hodge up to his knees in ice ; mained for the es f a dav, & fearfal example to the timid well 
4 . ained for e space ¢ ada a tea AF ¢Lampie to the tiniic el 
a He and his glory shall be long Twas terrible to see the fellow’s face ; isiane ah aiell ’ tot : ct t k 
. : isthe = We is >the secret enemies Oo e ing 
sian The theme of fireside tale and song ; Yet there he sat, stuck fast as in a vice Meanwhile the t th tening its worst, had ned an alarr 
wits eanwrlit ‘ re ireatehning s ors mc gained a aiarm 
——- In fifty years there shall be known , ae ; } , , a. 
- With wond ring ire a passenger Was seized ing hewht. © the western part of the city the church of St. Paul 
No history but his alone . ' PRE 
Forbear'” cried he, “what! have ye no remorse and one dwelling only stood uninjured; all else were burned to the 
Within the humble cottage, where wr zs , 4 : ge 
At th on iiedeeeai Hands off! give over!’—“ Sir, be not displeases open fields; presenting a scene of noise and devastation, amid 
pres ve the peasants shall repair, : ) 
ate ae pease t A beadle said, “ we're making the man hoarse clouds of smoke and dust. But to attempt the giving a just deseriy 
dh. x And to some reverend dame shall say, donate Pr rT ere 
pig : sin kN Tee — ™ » wonll ion of the dist of t tizens, ¢ speratio he Bri 
a “ By stories of a former dav, Hoarse ! Yes, sir, manly in his tones, like gruf sto acl eal 4 . ~“ ' and t r exasperation of the br 
Saal q ae . Pa. ate . 1. .) . ish soldierv, would task th owers of a Paulding or a Cooper 
@ Good mother, help us pass the time— To-morrow’s the saint's day in this here place ; . ! * ki ta © powe . ; by ra Coope a 
aaa! a . — As soon as the fire was extinguished, and the tumult and t 
Oh speak of him, that man sublime And this here lad, who winces sure enough, sa ad \ gu ' “ 
Though some, his fame to dim, We're putting in a state to sing the bass. noise had abated, all Was restored to order in the city, under a gov 
ere - etnment of severe military disc ne and cis regulation The 
Pretend that he has wrought us ill ; —_——_——_— —_ — at ere ; ' tecipline an “s il regulati ; a 
o < ol riiications nad t breastWorks of the ty, at which t 
The people al! revere him still 24 rewey . ert wae + aie Aer abers; 
- ae peo} ANNALS OF NEW-YORK. Americans had so recently toiled, with strongly excited feelings and 
a Revere him still—revere him still— 8 cD: es : : | ' Fy cont ¢ | 
; wit severe tndustry, wer now regularly at Bel nanned, an 
Good mother, speak of him! 3 at nouns . . . . sistance sag pet ae ee 
REMINISCENCES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Were soon renders trong and complete, and placed in the best pos 
‘« My children, in my early life, al ik easel eae mac sible state of defence, while the banner of St. George floated proudly 
When I had scarce become a wife, — eth . } — ’ 
ee H itt 1 withat Ix the beginning of the autumn of 1776, a few days after Gene. | OYET Mie Most advantageous post of the country Phe enemy, thus 
+ 4 e passe MS Village ith a tram . «il te’? } ' ’ r fr | . " 
e Of kL: & bet ‘ ral Washington had conducted his army to the heights of Harlem oUe Hae Tattle Ie m the disheartened army under General 
ings AL better VieW to gain . » or for ; e} rror - | s 
A teal ao Sir und to the vicinity of Kingsbridge, and the British troops com W : to which the horrors and fatigues of War were new 
es stood upon a hili—he came ‘ . nal enirat ' . having fle roar } . 
erie. : : manded by General Howe had taken possession of New-York i dispiriting, Many having Ned in ter to their families and 
Anon, and climbed the very same | adel - aT rey 
far trae : several of their soldiers’ wives were observed to collect together in a ee, y Sat therefore | m disregard, ail 
He was not marked by proud array, : . . - oe silitary di . 
* ‘ : . large frame building, near Whitehall-dock, previously designated ' 
But well his riding-hood of gray +, Ger Hov the finest } nt 
,__ si tills the *‘ Livingston storehouse. These women, for the purpose of penera s20We sat oe e in the city, adjacent to 
| 4 And little hat we knew , t! rocured from at } t } the Battery nd front the Bowlin reen; this was also the 
~ dressing their provisions ocured from an adjacent verd anumilwr 7 ess — . 
e I trembled when I saw him near— I ge : ° Os uarters of Sir Henry Clint oo. fie loftl 
®-6 “re of pine boards, the ends of which they placed in the chimney, "*@ quar - ry nion, a tater period of the war 
Hy spoke to me—‘ Good day. my dear : ‘ \I ' : } ’ io t " iy 
° id : , * ; while their opposite points reste 1 vpon the cedar floor of the ypart lany changes were made inthe public buildings as well as im 
Good day, my dear—good day, my dear! ~oe . . | } ‘ ‘ ee 1 - 
“Ah! did | : de ment: to this the fire rapidly communicated, when the careless "eC private dwel of New-York, which were both disagreeabh 
ite A STi; aA ) ad 
An! at € speak to you gypsies had made an end of their feast, and had withdrawn from wid torturi it regarded the feelings of the citizens 
a s I saw him the succeeding year, the heated and smoky atmosphe re within, to enjov the fresh sea T he pl es of pa worship, that were not of the episeo} l 
> : _ ‘ . . , 
e At Paris with his court appear breeze without. The crv of fire was heard soon after, and fearfully order, were converted into hospitals, prisons, or guard-houses, whicl 
tt Upon his way to Notre-Dame. reiterated from every quarter of the city; and the day being hot , caused great offence and bitter heart-burnings among the Calvinists 
All eyes admired his splendor’s flame ; and dry, the flames ran through the building with the rapidity of Lutherans, and Quakers, But this was a pill which they were ail 
3ut when he smiled, so very sweet lightning, enveloping in a few moments the whole of the structure, | obliged to swallow, although it caused many a wry face and suy 
It made all hearts with rapture beat— through the top of which the fire was at first seen to arise in a single pressed murmur; ond when a crest-fallen dissenter happened to 
‘ Behold !’ were our exulting cries splendid coluran, with its immense summit curling in fantastic | | ss the sacred portal, at which he had been accustomed to enter t 
Behold the favorite of the skies ' wreathes, amid the clouds of smoke ; but, instantane chaneing | vuburden himself before his Creator, it was ever and anon with 
Sul to his fortune true, its appearance, and spreading into a vast sheet of flame, it pre. | Tals Thands and eves, or with a shrug and a suddenly averted face ' 
They crown his wishes every one— sented an object at the same time of terror and iiration. The To have breathed a word indicative of his regrets or resentment 
¢ . I! = ' , » " j } } ’ 
They bless him with a lovely son— firemen, ever alert, were readily summoned by the ringing of bells Would have been hig pelitie, tor i’ overheard by a jealous ad 
! , ” : . ’ e} 
A lovely son—a lovely son and other signs of alarm, as anxious as were their haughty in-  Yersary om have exposed him to severe punishment, or to um 
What } ippy times for you!’ vaders to subdue the destructive clement before thom, which moved munent ca eT 
adiey ! . . ’ P : . 
But when our country fell at last, in the sun’s rays with the subtlety of a serpent, whose sudden evo Lhe « il, as itis now called, was under the conduct of Maz 
A prev to hireling strangers cast, lutions can be perceived only by the vivi Iness of its colors } shal Cun Who w then the provost, and inte it he wa 
He braved the dangers round her thrown, The king's officers, uncertain in whom to confide, or rather re wontt rowd the t rolu who fell inte hi iron grasp 
And seemed to keep the field alone ! garding in each individual citizen a rebel at heart, became suspicion Cunningham Was at trong and athletic in his make, and 
" mite : - ade , } ' : Lost t 
One eve t heard a knock—to me— of the firemen, and seemed to dread a counteracting exertion ontheir | YP’ P six feet in heig his complexion was florid, but hi 
It seems but yesterday to be— part ; under which persuasion they franticly hurried them from place , ©" ntenance \ ' hd its expression at times odious in the 
The door | opened, and—good God ! to place, and urged them with oaths and imprecations to do their duty extreme ; yet : as with I ae panions over a bottle 
Twas he! With weary step he trod— ! which the poor fellows had not then even thought of ndoning Md be . 5 | bea, h coarse and vulgar, and be 
J _* } r r ' ' , hin ' } , 
——— He sunk into this chair— and while they were making the greatest exertions in their power, ety, he my * he had made up bis mind to the av 
ised the Behind him came an escort slight— at one post, and ere they had time to quench the fire there, they | ‘ jie ; . ae normity, Which he had meditated 
- . hed 1 = = ’ rail s balf-starve t ht t} | ils 
1is hear- He sighed, and said—*Oh fatal fight ! were driven to another by their impetuous commanders, who retard- |, 92" hu I hers, uld the old walls of that 
‘ | Ic +99 ; ‘ } " ’ — . ‘ ‘ j 
avainst Oh fatal fight !—oh fatal fight! ed their endeavors by ruthlessly beating them with their swords; PT" ! = = oom “— f the past, what horrid deed 
= . .. anne De Sadl theese?” | 7 ’ . \ hew not rewe ’ hat « ‘ ' 7; " oe 9 
and its Ah! was he seated t . and, in some instances, it has been said, pushed them into the flames vould they Wh ‘ of mortal agon Deatl 
enerous He said, ‘I’m hungry’—and in haste Others of the citizens, perceiving the danger of their comrades, fle: pest fan ane | Hut Tinust turn from this 
. : M ‘ lect 1 lr ‘ rhe \ ( i 
‘ble and 1 bread and wine before him placed; in alarm from the scene of terror and confusion, and sought refoge rel ! nti my recital 
, it was And at the fireside here he slept— |, from their enraged pursuers. While the discordant ery of “ Punist General Llowe had re ted and arranged all things in the cits 
ent pro- Awaking he perceived I wept— the rebels!” mingled with the shrieks of the affrighted women an vccording to | wn pleasure, had attended with humane care t 
inspired He said to me mne espfrance ! | children, and with the deep and reiterated call of fire! the gather the comforts of | eT nd had provided his officers with good 
“ip. I hasten to avenge my France ing flames, wafted by a strong southerly breeze, and unchecked by | quarters, Where, Indeed, they were often received too well, and wit! 
ature And shield you from all ill a proper course had rapidly advanced up the whole extent of Broad- |'t stucdot care, by the rer imtonte nd greeted by them with 
He went—his glass I've treasured wel]— way, communicating with the buildings on both sides, even to the too kind a we ‘ The campaign being closed a few weeks 
Its worth to me—ill could I tel]— very heart of the city, and threatening its total destruction after, and the winte tling in, these gentlemen had much leisure 
Ill could I tell—ill could J tell An wea that the liberty party had determined on destroving the ! flect « the t / of the war, its future battles, and, more 
expres- li! hare you got it still?” town had taken such possession of the mindsof the British troops, that | 0%"°T the cert ess of their arn for among them were 
. oe. the he } r x} had ‘ 
horitv. See, here it is—but he was borne in the height of their irritation they threatened death to every man) Me ! t prov i the brave, v 1 neve 
; To ruin—we shall ever mourn. who should be found abroad in the streets, upon whom a shadow of ,'** t nt the tess ‘a hee Not the waror its for 
- . " , e loonie « the . . owl nisl re P i? 
He whom the holy father crowned loubt could fall touching his loyalty to the kir tune wt ul ne i rm , 
rk; the And consecrated—he has found In the course of this tumultuous scene a noted and active tory , tons, their } , ncne | ‘ 
as : heir aenuen } , } > 
Upon a desert isle his grave! by the name of ——, to make an open display of his true and swort Pheir fas ne ‘ ve mm «drama, whicl 
though , We to his death no credit gave allegiance, sallied forth into the streets, with his drawn sabre in his {they studied with Taste at re, and W they ht at length 
At first-—‘ He comes to set us free— | hand, muttering “ downfall and death to all rebellious subjects.” In) to great | t IOUS ¢ rs were personated by the 
yhen he The stranger shal! his master see his gallant career he happened to encounter a company of rude and | Most elegant and refines ger enol the army, among whom the 
us g I . 
= bs for t Andre ‘ tre { t ‘ 
Again, we fondly said— ' exasperated soldiers, who knew nothing of His poutic il virtue, am ul tu ' . r par POCIVE ¢ 
| 1s con- But when at last his real fate \\ disbelieving his earnest asseverations of fidelity and attachment te | UNgQuishe Papplauss 
We knew too well, my grief was great— their cause, they charged him with an intention of destroying the Such bet the pur t f f the B ‘ 
mans My grief was great—my grief was great.” !' fire buckets. “ Down with the rebel and incendiary!” they cried, || were caressed by the fair rec wherever they ved, boidly 
‘God's biessings on your head! ! ! in an instant the poor wretc bh was smitten to the earth, where’ presuming that victory over our! \ ean ¢ t a thing 
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at anv time within their reach; is it to be wondered that the time taking charity ;” and she offere d to return them, but General Howe | agents were very much engaged in their work, and really frightened 


and opportunity should have been allows dto pass away, wherein a 
consummation such as that might have been eflected ? That months 
should have rolled on, unheeded by men who were made too happy 
to seek or wish a change? 

The conquest of General Gates over Burgoyne, that brave s« Idier 
and accomplishe d scholar, may well be considered as the dawn of 
American glory; for until that period of the war, the English, accus 
tomed to triumph wherever they carried their aris, had never for a 
moment doubted their own invincibility ; and their daily papers, the 

Royal Gazette.” the ‘‘ New-York Mercury,’ &c. had hitherto 
been the constant vehicles through which misrepresertations and 
‘ast against the continental leader, and the army under 
iis command. Hence the British soldiers, all, from the highest to 
the lowest grade, looked with contempt upon the foe which they 


slurs were ¢ 


had come to ¢ mniquer 


For some weeks previous to the battle of Saratoga, all regular 


communication between that place and New York was prevented 
by the vigilance of that part of the American army which lay en 
camped in the Highlands; therefore, notwithstanding that the 
English in the city were quite certain of the final result of the un 
dertaking, which was to annihilate the continental army, still they 
were anxious to learn the particulars of the action, and the time 
} 


moved with heavy step that brought no messenger. Crowds cach 


day collected round those fountains of intelligence, the printing 
offices, in pleasing expectation of the good tidings, but nothing could 
be obtained ; and though they were confident of victory, yet hope, 
One atan 


long suspended, had become almost paintul morning 


early hour, an old Scotchwoman, in simple attire, appeared at the 
office of the Royal Gazette, and requested to see Mr. Rivington, 


} 


the editor, who was by no means so tardy in obeying the summons 


is modern gentlemen often are when they have learnt the de 


It was sufficient that 


ree 
and condition of those who wait upon them, 
an aged person and a female waited his coming 

Good morrow, 
“how do you find yourself! 
no harm.” 

Tam verra weel, an’ I thank ye for speering 
An I wad na hae disturbed 
for I hae 
ince than these twa feet, ve see, and whic h hae 


madam,” said the polite editor, pleasantly ; 


I trust your early rising will do you 


A quiet morrow 
that Tam auld, 


fo ve, sir ye noo, but 


in weary too travelled a lang way, wi na ither convey 


dune me muckle 


service these fourscore gude years, but na sae sure noo for stumblin 


a bit 

“ Pray sit down and rest yourself, while you relate your errand,” 
said Mr. Rivington, as he reached her a chau 

‘Na, I thank ve kindly ; Lam stiff to rise when ance I'm doon; 
but wull ye assist, sir, to get a permit, that | may gang my Ways In 


quietness; forbye, ‘tis a lang journey fra Albany hither, and a’ in 


sae short a tinge 
“From Albany, say 
madam 2?” 
“ He is safe there, he is safe there, hinny; an these twa een saw 


you? Oh! and what of Burgoyne, dear 


| 


him verra weel, an I thank ye.” | 


* Are you sure of it?) Are you quite certain that you saw the 
ceneral there In Albany 
“Oh just as sure as ony thing. [saw him ance before ; an T suld 


ken him weel amang a thousand, for his is na the look that ane wad | 


forget ina while, be is sae braw and bonny | 


And the delight 


ed editor ran about the room in eestasy, clapped his hands joyfully 


‘*Burgoyne in Albany! that’s news, indeed.” 


together, and at last caught the old woman in his arms, and kissed 
her with as much fervency as if she were a Hebe; then, without 
waiting for his hat, he hastened to head-quarters with the news, 
that the noble officer there might participate in his feelings 

The old woman stood for a moment aghast, looking after Mr 
Rivington, for whose senses she began to entertain strong doubts; 
and she had just seated herself, to ruminate at her leisure upon the 
violence of the malady under which she supposed him to labor 
when the identical madman, suddenly re-entered the room, half out 


of breath, and snatching his hat and cane, he drew the old woman's | 


arm within his own, and said, 

“You must accompany me to head-quarters, my dear madam, 
for such are the orders of the commander-in-chief, who is desirous 
of hearing from your own lips the glorious news.” 

An entire conviction of the truth now, for the first time, darted 
into the mind of the aged traveler; and she saw clearly that she 
had occasioned some terrible mistake, by not being more explicit in 
her relation, yet she feared to undeceive her gallant attendant, and 
wisely determined, after a little reflection, that she would simply 
answer the questions which might be put to her by the officers; 
but that, as she did not mean to withhold the truth, so, on the other 
hand, she would not manifest it unnecessarily 

They soon reached head-quarters, which were thronged with 
officers ; and seldom before had there assembled so many delighted 
countenances. ‘The old woman was greeted kindly, : 
ducted through the crowd to the commander-in-chief, who shook her 
hand most cordially, and said, 


“Then, my good woman, you saw Genera! Burgoyne in Albany, 
a 


s she Was con- 


did you 
“ Ay, sir, that did 1.” 
* You saw him yourself, you say 
‘* Yes, sir, yes I did.” 
“A thousand thanks for the information, and here are three 
guineas, to purchase you a tartan plaidie for the coming winter.” 
‘I maun e’en tak it, then,” said she, pressing the pieces in her 
palm; but Iam na sae sure that I suld neither, for itis waur than | 


» 





i! 


prevented her doing so, by quietly closing her fingers upon the 
gold, to which they seemed to adhere naturally enough, and with a 
friendly squeeze he dismissed her 

Mr. Rivington followed her out of the house, and kindly directed 
her to where she might get a permit to move through the city at 
her pleasure. Having obtained this she left the police-office,* and 
made the best of her way to her friend’s house, in the upper part of 
To them she related her recent adventure, and the mis 
The story was too good to be smothered ; 


the city 
take she had occasioned. 
and, in less than ten minutes, it was repeated, with the usual ex- 
aggerations, to at least thirty persons, from whose mouths it spre ad 
like 
It was not long, as may well be supposed, ere the report had reach- 
ed head quaters ; and the officers, vexed to the heart 
deceived by an old woman’s tale, and irritated beyond measure at 


a whirlwind 


at being so 


the news of the capture of Burgoyne and his army, sent a file of 


he ippear- 


ed, they put several questions to her rather harshly, and d 
why she had not told them that Burgoyne Was a prisoner! 
“Ve didna ask me that,’ 


while; upon which they indignantly ordered her away. 
Among the various recreations which were chosen by the British 


soldiers to bring the aged culprit before them, and when s 


emanded 


she replied, simply, courtsying the 


officers at that day to wile away their leisure hours, or to beguil 


the tedium of thought, the game of fires became a favorite amuse- 
ment, in consequence of the example of Sir Henry Clinton, who, 
halt 


completely was he engaged in the laudable employment, that at length 


at one p« riod, devoted his time to that exercise. Indeed, so 


the older, or more thinking of the soldiers under his command, tired 
and disgusted with the idle life they were obliged to lead, began to 
and to throw out hints which, though in 


murmur seriously, lirect 


might by rebounding strike the ear for which they were intended 
This went on for a while, but met with little or no attention—for 
when the plebeian counsels, the patrician but closes his ear more 
obstinately 


An enclosure at the corner of Broadway and John-street was d 


le- 
dicated to this game, and here the commander-in-chief, in company 
with a select party of officers, was accustomed to come and amuse 
himself for some hours on every fine day. One afternoon, when 
he 
mated by his success and the plaudits of his companions, had for 
votten all other engagements, an arrow, with a billet-doux at- 
hed to it,alighted amid the gay group, and was suddenly snatch 


had extended his sports to an unusually late hour, and, ani 


ed up by one of the younger officers, who, having glanced his eye 
over it Andre 
laughed as he perused the paper. This drew the attention of Sir 


handed it respectfully to the adjutant-general. 


Henry Clinton, who approached with a smile, and leaning famili- 
irly over the shoulder of André, discovered the cause of his merri 
ment by reading the following queries and replies 


“ What is General Washington about ? 
nesses in the Highlands; and vigilant of time, he devotes each mo- 


Strengthening his fast 


ment to the furtherance of the cause which he has espoused —What 
has the Marquis de Lafayette gone after? To procure succor and 
resources from France for his rebellious brethren here —What is 
De Esteign engaged in? Carrying his conquests from island to 
island inthe British West Indies.— What is Paul Jones after? He 
is with his squadron, cruising off Scarborough-head for the Baltic 
fleet.— Well—and what is Sir Henry Clinton doing? Playing at 
fires! 

The commander-in-chief colored withvexation, while he attempt- 
ed to make a jest of the pointed rebuke; and drawing the arm of 
Andre his own, he left * walked away to 
wards head-quarters; leaving the rest of the party to make them- 


within the inclosure an 


selves merry at his expense. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE POLISH CHIEFS; AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
(N in press, and rei he pu t y.) 


Tuis work was commenced while the Poles were struggling for 
independence; the writer has given a history of the two great 
Polish chiefs—Pulaski and Koscuisko, who came to assist in our 
With 


country, 


revolutionary conflict. ‘Their lives abounded in romance 


these he has commingled many of the heroes of our 
who lived in their day, and has struck them off with creat faith 
fulness. Sometimes he treats the men he describes with good-na 
tured satire—for instance, take the following account of the author 
of the Magnalia and his works: 
COTTON MATHER 

One of the most amusing novels I ever read, is a work I found 
here, and purchased, which is called the “ Magnalia.” The author, 
whose name was Cotton Mather, was a clergyman, who died litth 
more than half a century since. This, and his other works, show 
him to have been deeply learned in the humanities, and in mathe- 
matics, With a great command of lers 


language, he gives his rea 


most amusing tales. Sometimes his characters are struck out with 
felicity, and are prominent in the business of his dramatic pieces 
No orientalist among the numerous nations who have dealt largely 
in fiction, for instruction and amusement, ever had a more vivid 
He made bis genii of angels 
and the devil; the latter having in his train certain mortals to whom 
he imparted a limited share of supernatural power, and then sent 


fancy than this American novelist 


them out on errands of petty mischief; and at times, these minor 


* A room in the oldcity-hall, in which, previously tothe war, the mayor's 


court was held, was dedicated to that purpose 


; Instant], 


| had the advantage of the knight of the woful countenance ; 


the people from their propriety. 
novels wanted something of the taste of the Arabian fabulists, it 
had as much supernatural energy in it. There is, however, this 
difference in the construction of their machinery : the orientalists 
take it for granted that all true Mussulmans should fully believe in 
the agency of genii, and they have taste and judgment, and see the 


If the machinery in Mather’s 


reasonableness of such agents ; but the great American storv-teller 
found that he had readers who would not credit all he said or 
wrote, and he was under the necessity of stopping, at times, the 
beautiful current of his narrative, to trounce his hearers or readers 
into a belief of the truth of part of his assertions. This was 
vexing to the novelist, and is so to the reader. It must be confessed 
that he showed great tact in his methods of bringing all to his 
faith, for he denounced all who did not swear that all he said or 
wrote was most solemnly true, and he threatened 
with his own wrath, but with the vengeance of heaven, if they did 
t think so. 1 
taken a hint « 
was not the case, for every thing in his plan of bringing the mind 


them not only 


Some ill-natured critics have intimated that he must 


n 
have Mf this from Mahomet; but in my opinion this 


to become impress¢ d and controlled by the fascinations of his pen, 
weart to rob him of his 

touches of art in his works, 
for he knew how to make them sell_—a much greater art than 


writing cleverly. 


is so natural, that envy alone could have the | 


honors. There was some admirable 


He would add some new judgment of heaven to 





his works. and by a little management of a new tith page, the 
bookseller’s shelves were at once cleared off; and the novelist, who 
Was never tired of using his pen, sat down to write another book, 

“ The mind of this great dealer in fiction was never exhausted, 
for when the devil had become too familiar in his he most 
boldly and adroithy changed his agent, and took the Almighty— 
sometimes through his works, but not unfrequently directly in per 


son, to assist in his fictions. Ifa harmless comet passed rapidly along 
nd of its Maker, he 
fit for the fight, he 
} 


through the sky, ina zealous haste 


on some ert 
tall 


I 1] } 
spurred bim onwar 





pressed him into his service, 


an 


mounted his racer and showing 


passed, to the poor, trembling inhabitants of theearth. They were 


astonished to see him mounted « n he aven’s War horse, n thin c hin 
neigh for blood, and set worlds on fire with his tail. If he did not 
possess more vanity than other novelists, he certainly did more 
boldness, for he always made himself a_ prince 1 character in his 


fictions, and this the poor novelist seldom dares to do. But he was 


right; for, does not the modest man put his own picture or bust in 
his parlor? and why should he not have the liberty of placing himn- 
self in his own novel ! 

‘ Ages may pass away before this or any other country will be 
hold such another novelist as Cotton Mather, for copiousness and 
variety of language, for invention, for boldness in expression, and for 
that daring spirit of genius that seizes on heaven, earth and hell, and 
makes them vassals in his power, subservient to his will. Astonish- 
ing as it may appear to all, his works of fiction amount to nearly 


abounding in some of the most delig 


} 


id 


htful specimens 


written. 


three hundred, 
awful wonders that ever were 
of tl 

but it must be con- 


of horrid transactions 
His works are ten times more bulky than those 
Scheherazade 


Princess 
and a 


ré 


much more surprising ; 
fessed that hers are the most natural, and more distinctly confined 


to her vernacular language. She was brave, but delicate; cautious, 


yet warm and affectionate, 
He was dog 


but never bordering on voluptuousness 





natical, opinionated, and severe, and everywhere the 
iron sceptre of the tyrant was visible in all the kingdoms he cre 
ated; but he sometimes wielded that sceptre with great majesty 
The 
that he thought he 
The knight 


studious 


and courtesy, and was lavish of his bounties to his favorites 
greatest of all wonders in and about him was 
was dealing in truth, when he was labouing in fiction 
of La Mancha was not 


hard-w 


more deceived than this sober 


rking man; and such was the power of his genius, that 


he made many others | 


he was deeply eng 


wleve that he was dealing out solemn, veri- 


He re he 
for all 


ht him 


table things, when aged in romance 


his neighbours knew he was stark mad, while Mather’s thoug 


Liow true that men are small or great 





an inspired prophet, it is, 
wise or foolish, by the uncertain and strange opinions in which 
they live; for no one thought in the golden davs of this mighty 
magician that these works of his would be ranked with the Arabian 
Nights, those beautiful tales of the days of Aroun al Raschid 

I visited the tomb of Mather: there was nothing there to re 


mind me of his magic powers—there was not even a Latin quota 


tion on his tombstone. How degenerate was his rece!—for they 
might have known, or should have known, that such a spirit as his 
could only be appeased, and kept within his prison bounds in the 
by good, distinct Latin lines, made or 
The verv tombstones of the comm 

when I saw it be sinking 


they felt was shown to their 


lark mansions of the dead 
wrrowed for the occ on 
lead ] 


rround 
into the earth at the: 
} 


sion 
his resting-place seemed to 
eclect which 
most illustrious neighbor. It is strange, when it is common for 
man to die, that we should still go on so unceremoniously respect 
ing the manes of the dead In this the ancients had all the advan- 
over us yy 

unburied when they could help it, nor ever disturbed the mighty 


tage ev, good souls, never suffered a corse to remain 


dead by any such profanity as we now see in the best feeling com 
munity.’ a 
EUGENE ARAM. 
This new novel, by Mr. Bulwer, may soon be expected from the 
press of the brothers Harper, of this city. The London Literary 
Gazette praises the work highly, and pronounces the hero a fine 


and most original conception 
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ned THE RUINS OF ATHENS, AND OTHER POEMS. fering to his world of friends and admirers of a giant intellect- Rose t aff ns sy a8 at 
te ‘ ' y 
er's SECOND NOTICE. passing away to dust! It is like the breaking of an instrument aed t . seats ape 
- . « 5 S - Ww 
: it We have seen but few and brief notices of these productions, that has charmed the world with music, or the drying up of a river ‘1 : vn heay ’ ' row 
= : \ ' , en te 
this and those were in the daily papers. If they have undergone com- that has clothed it with verdure; or the extinguishing of a sun 1 . w te 
lists mentary in any of the literary journals, it has escaped our attention. whose beams have tinged vale and field and mountain with golden ! awe rt nog 
~ . - *- a ! ' 
ein Yet they richly deserve and will well repay perusal by all the lovers light Glows with — 
the of poetry. A few inaccuracies in some of his pieces betray the marks We shall not review this work for several reasons. In the first A ; g now 
“ 2 ace we are . on 2 | 7 } ' v s svt 
es of haste ; and in some instances the resemblance to other poets is so place we are not in a mood to criticize it coldly. It may be folly hey ps . ’ 
my 
1 or strong that the inference is plain that theirmelodies dwelt upon the ear but it is not affectation in us to say that we have a reverence for | t y ty ) 
: . : ; ee , W ‘ 
the of his memory. But his pieces have been written under the influence the man and for his book, put forth under such circumstances which j ; 
ders of the places and circumstances to which he alludes. It is no imagi would exempt it from animadversion, although ever so much ex A ght ’ 
, T ae “ ; 
was : nary voyager, though entirely an imaginative one; and none of the posed to it. Then the most violent eulogies will add nothing to the : wed, § 
. . ‘ , , 
ssed sights or sounds of the ocean or the land have been lost upon him. | !me of Its author, and it will be read with interest and indulgence I wv 
> : } ' } " > J . ~ 
. his We like his descriptive pieces best, though the volume contains | bY every one who pretends to read at all. Few have ever attain . 
id or several graceful and spirited lyrics. We would urge him to culti- —Willever attain such enviable distinction as Walter Scott. Many ! 
only vate his faculty carefully, because it is evident that he will indulge 9 PT@yer from many a remote corner of the globe has called dows { 
5 - ; : on ,) , } } } “eS bs 
did in it, and fame, a least, if not profit, should be his reward. The “essings on Als white hea 1, Many an eye has ached to behold | i ' 
nust state of the poetical market in England is at present most un- | Hs simple majesty Many a manly heart has loved tt. Dark : 
this promising, and the best productions of our bards meet with but a will be the moment, with the sorrow of many nations, When it ts laid S 
pind slow sale at home. Still we have observed with pleasure that with- 1 the grave = 
pen, in a few years past several of the best of them have received en ; - > a ‘ 
| | } LAST NIG Yr OF POMPE . 
f his couragement to collect some of their sybilline leaves, and present _ THE LA NIGHT OF POMPEI. Ww . 
, suspect tl hor of s Wi has 1 out sstrenet car lord for tone? r s af 
tks them to the world on fair paper and type. As the stock increases We suspect the author this work has tal it his st ath uy ' al ' fOr one more extra ! inequivocal 
— ; ' , or bears marks of study 1 talent, ar rits worable merit, as by the r cert t s 
han perhaps, the demand will become greater, and a true poet will have vit. It bear on ; net ; ers at , ‘ we ere oe : 
7 ou The subj s rh On he reader nee © Te increased pr el sel t} ' 
te some chance of being substantially compensated for the pleasure he notice The si ct is highly poetic Phe: er need not r | nen We select the well paints compara 
' ? dp ‘ of the almost s r orrors wl + ti speaking. faultless { ' , 
the can communicate to others. This, however, is but a doubtful mat- |) ™#2¢ed particularly of the almost supernatural horrors which must) "ively sx picture of the R 
a nded the convulsion of Mout suvius t, nea 
who ter In the mean time, the least we can do is to bestow the meed of have attended the convulsion of Mount Vesuviu th near 
: . twenty centuries avo, buried b no ; und ash : 
ok. discriminating praise where itis deserved. We regret that want of wenty centuries ag uried beneath an ocean of lava and ashes “ 
¥ t Ss oO ‘on } ! re i tl ar | ! villages hh their = , 
sted space prevents our quoting the Ruins of Athens.” (which we || ‘22 ci Jr pei, Herculaneur nd manv villag wit / 
’ 2 . tel ' yal nts Th o fs «iat erred ' reo« j 
nost commend to the reader’s attention) and also several fine, and what || “Tetehed Mvhabut ; Phu p isinterred at the present da 6 , 
, a ae , . . toe i deleeetabian 
tv— is unusual here, regularly constructed sonnets Which possess treat |! : A singuiar and most vivid tntere I im W ~ ! ! 
» . id ne r J ‘ 7“ } } ; eres. 2 - - ‘ ' ! 
per poetical merit, not the less on the latter account Half of om urred i ecdiately prece rthe awtul cr Ust Be Ina ore ' i ‘ 
: ; mH Angmew be eoniecture alone. and Mr. FairGeld has hen 
lone metre-mongers scem to think that three quotations anda distich, >". ° tt t ' ! \ Fairtield r time A 
“_ . “ ‘ ; i for the display of Nd and rathe } ’ . } j i 
= hes make a sonnet, in which they are grievously in error. We make a fie i. as] os ; ther Wild tnaginatl Phe plot } ‘ ; 
oa e extract of the poem is composed of the slightest possible materials. A Ro- | " 
a a s ‘ NS SPAIN ian, converted tothe christian faith, be es hateful to the Pr \ L 
s he ' ~ 
ev “ : : tor Diomede, chief ruler of P pend Lhe R ‘ iam the ‘ 
were ' i lovely flov 
I to the me ta Wi hi ‘ NI ‘ the est ' ~ 
} n Are ' —_ } ' ’ ' nb 
" Ga : ei) t cl V 1 hon ‘ r “A 
| “ £ ing Which the eruy takes place Phere is ti ' I 
= ; A “ Z shich, like tl first, is instrumental in developing the stat ‘ ‘ 
; v 
l prevanl in t e luxur sal rie tow Wi 
was . \ 
G t compiument the aut ri 1 a strik Y dra tic eflect 
stin I ‘ P ' ifort! ’ | s 
= ‘ Ni ‘ 
huimn- ] } tt Coat } \ 
] Af vi ihe ( ‘ | r 4 
! v 2 { t sprig ‘ to the ha is a fine t ent A 
‘ oO a , 
and An ! 


nist ‘ 
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arl 
- x y { iH iv . t lo ince ter ' Wel j . } ‘ 
nens . 1 i! 
4 t OV li \ Ww i W t «t { ‘ t eautitul thu 
tten. 1 ' . . i ‘ 
: i t We are wear f tear true, these mut 
ncess - x 
’ ! 
° + a 2 | Xs ' hush ml ! i 
con- ROBERT OF PARIS—WALTER SCOTT S LAST NOVEL, ll = 
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- siceaaiaaat thes et -not onlv to the lover of E.nelish literature There j imilarity etween the leadine featur the whole the ens af true poet t ai « one hk hy . eome 
‘ but toali the civilized nations of the we for the writings of this rative Mr. Milman “ Belshazzar n | Jerusa ‘ tre { t on the s ‘ fe Allthe n 
cre rodiy ‘ , ’ ted t } ‘ } } 
extraordinary man are limited within the range of no single lan-, lew Beni in the former, bears a close resé nee to ‘ { the shoot laures -* ld catch a glow 
jestv o ' ho ¢ . - ‘ ‘ - 
onal gu W tha ithe firsta ot Waverle ved the | t his ¢ uenes ‘ ' the te heat 
The eta iiieni tae sad ‘ iis aaten ol A | 
ot . . t ie ov ae . Ss ia 1 r tie ray ks & ma thee ‘ ‘ the setts 
es master mind int t ge : Wor l creations whi t . ' ‘ ' tet ! 
ligt ~ The thor. } wever. trar nowledves, in a not t t the ‘ i aT TAYE. ‘ e« 1 
. $1 ec emanate fromthe s ‘ «, can iM e tive ! nt . r terot hn , i i tor it } | 
jous wl 1 +} ‘ rround | een tr n betore The cr hing of the lion w ew “e o Seu 
uch mpant ‘ Vi ta urnt fen ' ‘ ] j 
> 7 ha nition sf } ' a t ie } ove We ‘ ‘ nor erovel ar 
that ing What nove were ever ‘ sed which ssed ee eet pt a = peal. “ee r ' t ' " nd | 
’ previous mh {| a tae bee 1 1 ' i \ | ( 
e he are confined to no circle of f ' express a regret t the | has ventured t rinthe use of oo : ethereatize ear 
"i nhined to no circle ¢ shion, nor they seek to illustrate , things we ar titut t TI 
} : eupernat ¥ : . thus w ; i} —— ; ‘ Wwe ©. ee “ 
or all any particular event or passion a a lees yt ura jwery, a Weaken is hold upon the hu ome : . 
him > , . . . : > *. -_ man svinpathies of the r er j Sprerit « ‘ rel howe t vi ‘ hd arcund us, Where 
ul of mankind nd all mar 1 may read th ae P a im etd —_ I 
/ , e : i l mankind mayvr them with profitable de-} "Tors are scattered thi Rielle = = —pe lever we tr we al neither » wre nor so depraved 
reat, light. The servant maid pores over them in her kitchen smoke , se ti ¥ wan fl " f pant 1 they ve best wl 
hich ! intteinttchich mde Bale is snd (which | ‘ ‘ ¢ often painte ev desert est who 
i } . | 
hits notthe u ir erot the t ri t srand eed ust h it for this that we mare 
ibian In general he is ver toa fault, and we do not ipatl , the verse t W wort Phere ist bianity avout 
i ll lhe + Sone on Be } I ‘ t. We not be e he ever wonder shy 
in ‘ or five pages presse 
* ow ' ‘ ’ heal ats ‘ 
o re unfavorably W »not k vu t enor can We . | \ “ hen \ in in rick uh 
' el , rier ‘ j t few at 
nate P ecive how a whe . ; Love ; ey > V . " " | | r w at 
} r i i | ‘ 
they tille les ew ew ms ts j heaver ‘ ' : . 
is his th ht-winged tl relow virgir hit interested ¢ , I . rey oa ‘ eee Sae 
} " vay t ore ¢ tresh Dower uch as 
n the on . : » dew sO AT bUpS . : . , 
7a lieht | mort " P these and re ineflect you eee ‘ ile rin the field, of your will 
le of imila etl ive 
‘ t © the mneret wi P take the trouble tot e lowers, they are sweet and pretty 
have been car Miltor Par Lost P t id Unpresulal f We think Woodworth 
have ‘ rseveralts t i f the wr r has perh . | Under rat ! ‘ vey rred Mr. Fairtield’s book 
led hi . “eae i hi ‘ oi he had flu na fe tenderer touche something 
l . } ‘ pile 
r 1 obscure i Mhat is « { Milton’s fault Poetry ad. t please a f to terri 1 astonish. In this 
tavenswood I ucy ' } } P ° . 
i ¢ , 1 and Rebeecea, and Lady Ashton, anda Societal’ 2 tea sal ocasiie understand | teapect, & ' ‘ \lilton to more ad 
world of others pable as if we had seen them, and spoken wit! lin thi : hs a ‘ ; ; ; : vantage: for that j eatest work involves events 
, . : and in this age ¢ t Muir strusehess Lim mK t 
» homes 7 , ' S hierhtl eici 
them: we have trembled in their battles, and rejoiced in their ré etna und charact e and awtul that could 
, 1} ‘ iy j ! } , , yuat ‘ 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 


NUMBEK FIVE 


itu 


The Lourre—American artists in Parw—It fe. 

Tue salient object in my idea of Paris has always been the 
Louvre. 1 have spent some hours in its vast gallery to-day, and I 
am sure it will retain the same prominence in my recollections. 
The whole palace is one of the oldest. and said to be one of the 
finest in Europe ; and, if I may judge by its impressiveness, the vast 
inner court (the fagades of which were restored to their original 
simplicity by Napoleon) is a specimen of high architectural pertec- 
tion. One could hardly pass through it without being better fitted 
to see the master-pieces of art within; and it requires this, and all 
the expansiveness of w hich the mind is capable besides, to walk 
through the Musée Royale without the painful sense of a magnifi 
cence beyond the grasp of the faculties 

I delivered my passport at the door of the palace, and, as Is cus- 
tomary, recorded my name, country, and profession in the book, and 
proceeded to the gallery. The grand double staircase, one part 
leading to the private apartments of the royal household, is described 
voluminously in the authorities; and, truly, for one who has been 
accustomed to convenient dimensions only, its breadth, its lofty ceil 
ings, its pillars and statuary, its mosaic pavements and splendid 
windows, are enough to unsettle for ever the standards of size and 
grandeur. The strongest feeling one has as he stops half way up 
to look about him, is the ludicrous disproportion between it and the 
size of the inhabiting animals. I should smile to see any man ascend 
such a staircase except, perhaps, Napoleon 

Passing through a kind of entrance-hall, | eame to a spacious 
salle ronde, lighted from the ceiling, and hung principally with pie 
tures of a large size; one of the most conspicuous of which, “ The 
Wreck,” has been copied by an American artist, Mr. Cooke, and 
is now exhibiting in New-York. It is one of the best of the French 
school, and very powerfully conceived, [| regret that he 
did not preter the wonderfully fine plece opposite, which is worth 

* "The Marriage Supper at 
projected towards the specta 


inds 


however 


all the pictures ever painted in France 
Cana.” The left wing of the table, 

tor, with the seven or eight guests who oc« upvit, a 
It seems Wupossible that color and drawing upon 


bsolutely st 
out into the hall 
i flat surface can so cheat the eye 

ronde on the right opens the grand gallery, which 


wok, at the 


From the salle 
after the lesson [ had just received in perspective, It 
You will realize the facility of the decey 
tect 


Gret 
glance, to be a painting 
tion when you consider that, with a breadth of but forty-tw« 
this gallery is one thousand three hundred and thirty-two feet (more 
than a quarter of a mile) in length. The floor lated 
woods, polished with wax like a table; and along its gl 


is of tesse 


Issv surtace 
were scattered perhaps a hundred visiters, gazing at the pieturesin 
varied attitudes, and with sizes reduced im proportion to their dis 
tance, the farthest off looking in the long perspective like pizmies 
of the most diminutive description. It ts like a matchless painting 
to the eye after all. 
standing each on four corinthian columns, projecting into the area, 


The ceiling is divided by nine or ten arches 


and the natural perspective of these, and the artists scattered from 
els; and a soldier 
at every division, standing upon his guard, quite as silent and 
tionless ; would make it difficult to convince a spectator, who was led 
blindfold and unprepared to the entrance, that it Was not some su 


one end to the other, copying silently at their e: 
nie 


perb diorama, figures and all. 


I found our distinguished countryman, Morse, copying a beauti 
ful Murillo at the end of the gallery, He is also engaged upon a 
Raffaelle for Cooper, the novelist. Among the French artists | 


noticed several soldiers, and some twenty or thirty females, the latter 
with every mark in their countenances of absorbed and extreme 
application. There was a striking diflerence in this respect between 
them and the artists of the other sex. With the 
of a lovely girl, drawing from a Madonna, by Guido, and protected 
hy the presence of an elderly companion, these lady-painters were 
avy thing but interesting in their appearance 

Greenough, the sculptor, is in Paris, and engaged just now in 
taking the bust of an Italian lady, His reputation is very enviable ; 
and his passion for his art, together with his untiring industry and 
his fine natural powers, will work him up to something that will 
before long, be an honor to our country. If the wealthy men of 
taste in America would give Greenough liberal orders for his time 
and talents, and send out Augur of New-Haven, to Italy, they 
would do more to advance this glorious art in our country, than by 
expending ten times the sum in any other way. They 
men of rare genius, and both ardent and diligent, and they are both 
cramped by the universal curse of genius—necessity. ‘The Ameri- 
cans in Paris are deliberating at present on some means for ex-; 
pressing unitedly to our government their interest in Greenough, 
and their appreciation of his merit of public and private patronage 
For the love of true taste, do every thing in your power to second 
such an appeal when it comes 


single exce plion 


ire both 





It is © queer feeling to find oneself a foreigner. One cannot 
realize long at a time how his face or his manners should have be- || 
come peculiar; and after looking at a print for five minutes in a 
shop-window, or dipping into an English book, or in any manner 
throwing off the mental habit of the instant, the curious gaze of 
the passer by, or the accent of a strange language, strikes one very 
singularly. Paris is full of foreigners of al! nations, and of course phy- 
siognomies of all characters may be met every where ; but, differing 


as the European nations do decidedly from each other, they differ 
still more from the American, Our countrymen, as a class, are dis- 
tinguishable wherever they are met; not as Americans however, for 
of the habits and manners of our country, people know nothing this 
side the water. But there is something in an American face, of 
which I never was aware till [ met them in Europe, that is alto- 
gether peculiar. The French take the Americans to be English ; 
but an Englishman, while he presumes him his countryman, shows 
a curiosity to know who he is, which is very foreign to his usual in- 
difference. As far as | can analyze it, it is the independent, self- 
possessed bearing of a man unused to look up to any one as his su- 
perior in rank, united to the inquisitive, sensitive, communicative 
expression which is the index to our national character. The first 
is seldom possessed in England but by a man of decided rank, and 
the latter is never possessed by an Englishman at all. The two are 
united in no other nation. Nothing is easier than to tell the rank 
of an Englishman, and nothing puzzles a European more than to 
know how to rate the pretensions of an American. I feel very 
proud of my countrymen here. 


On my way home from the Boulevards this evening, | was fortu- 
nate enough to pass through the grand court of the Louvre, at the 
moment when the moon broke through the clouds that have con- 
cealed her own light and the sun’ ever since I have been in 
France. 1 had often stopped, in passing the sentinels at the en- 
trance, to admire the grandeur of the interior to this oldest of the 
royal palaces; but to-night, my dead halt within the shadow of the 
arch, as the view broke upon my eye, and my sudden exclamation 
in English, startled the grenadier, and he had half presented his 
musket, when I apologized, and passed on. It was magically 
ind with the moonlight pouring obliq 





ely into 
/ 


id 





beautiful indeed! 
the sombre area, lying full upon the taller of the three fag 





cs, 
and drawing its sott line across the rich windows and massive 
pilasters and arches of the eastern and western, while the remain- 
it 


an accidental regularity in some rocky 


ing front lay in the heavy black shadow of reliet seemed 


to me more like glen of 
America, than a pile of human design and proportion. It is 
The court of the 
isin the very centre of the busiest quarter of Paris, thous 
it the extremity of the 


strange 
Louvre 


ands of 


how such high walls shut out the world. 


people passing and repassing constantly 
long arched entrances, and yet, standing on the pavement of that 
lonely court, no living creature in sight but the motionless grena 
diers at either gate, the noises without, coming to your ear in a sub 
dued murmur, like the wind on the sea, and nothing visible above 
but the sky, resting like a ceiling on the lottv walls, t 


| passed out by the archway for 


he impression 
of utter solitude is irresistible 
which Napoleon constructed his bronze gates, said to be the most 
magnuiticent of modern times, and which are now lying in some ob 
Is im 


they 


scufe corner unused, no succeeding power having had the spirit or 
the wi 
i,! 


pertal design. 


even by the slight labor that remained, | 


| to complete, 
All over Paris you may see similar instances; 
meet you at every step: glorious | lans deteated ; works, that with 
1 mere moiety of What has been already expended in their progress 
might be finished with an effect that none but a mind like Napo 
leon’s could have originally projected 


There 


r revolution 


is rife with politics is but one opinion 


The “ people's 


is about as unpopular as he need be tor the purposes of his 


Paris, of course, 
on the subject of another pendin 
king 
enemies; and he has agvravated the feeling against him very un 
‘I he whole thing 
is very characteristic of the French people. He might have de 
prived them of half their civil rights without immediate resistance; 
but to cut off a strip of the public garder to make a play-ground 


necessarily by his late project in the Tuileries 


for his children—to encroach a hundred feet on the pride of Paris, 
the daily promenade of the idlers, who do all 


Untortunately, too, the 


the discussion of his 
measures, it was a little too venturesome 
offence is in the very eye of curiosity rkmen are sur- 


of all 


und the w 
rounded, from morning till night, by thousands of peopl 
classes, gesticulating, and looking at the palace windows, and 
winding themselves gradually up to the revolutionary pitch 

In the event of an explosion, the liberal party will not want par 
tisans, for France is crowded with refugees from tyranny of every 
nation. The Poles are flocking hither every dav, and the stree 
are full of their melancholy faces. Poor fellows! they suffer 
dreadtully from want. The public charity for refugees has been 
wrung dry long ago, and the most heroic hearts of Poland, after 
are 


having lost every thing but life in their unavailing struggle 


starving absolutely in the streets. Accident has thrown me into 


, the contidence of a well-known liberal—one of those men of whom 


the proud may ask assistance without humiliation, and circum 
stances have thus come to my knowledge which would move a 
The fictitious sufferings of Thaddeus of War 


every and by na 


heart of stone. 
are transcended in real-lite 
tures quite as noble. Lafayette, 
i pate d several years of his income in relieving them 
sible charity could be so well bestowed as contributions for the 


misery day 


I am credibly assured, 


saw,” 
has anti 
and no pos 


Poles, starving in these heartless cities 

I have just heard that Chodsko, a Pole, of distinguished ta 
who threw his whole fortune and energy into 
with 


lent and learning, 
the late attempted 
eight others of his 
The late serious insurrection at Lyons has alarmed the 
The Spanish and 
have bee n 


revolution, was arrested here last night 
countrymen, under suspicions by the govern- 
ment. 
king, and the police is exceedingly strict. 
Italian refugees, who receive pensions from France 
ordered off to the provincial towns, by the minister of the interior 
and there is every indication of extreme and apprehensive cauuon 


The papers, meantime, are raving against the ministry in the 
most violent terms, and the king is abused, without qualification, 
everywhere. It is the genius of the French to make a noise; but 
without hazarding my single opinion, I quote the most intelligent 
men I have met, in saying, that there is every appearance of deter- 
mination and resentment working at the heart of the whole people, 
and a change must come somewhere. Heaven send it soon, if the 
distress and wretchedness that meet the eye at every step, depend 
upon political change for alleviation! We apprehend oppressive 
measures in our country with sufficient indignation and outcry; 
but to see the result upon those who bear their burdens till they 
are galled into the bone, is enough to fire the most unwilling blood 
to resentment. The irresistible enthusiasm to which one is kin- 
dled by contact with an oppressed people, loses here all the plea- 
sure of a fine excitement, by the painfulness of the sympathies it 
Thank God! our own country is yet free from the 
scourges of Europe! 


causes With it. 


I went, a night or two since, to one of the minor theatres to see 
the representation of a play, which has been pertormed for the hun- 
dredth and second time !—*“ Napoleon at Schoenbrun and St. He- 
lena.’ My object was to study the feelings of the people toward 
Napoleon I], as the exile’s love for his son is one of the leading 
it was beautifully played—most beautifully ! 

enthusiasm manifested by an audience 





features of the piece 
and | never saw more 
Every allusion of Napoleon to his child, was received with that 
under-toned, guttural acclamation, that expresses such deep teeling 
and the piece is so written, that its natural pathos 
alone is irresistible No one could doubt 
to me, that the entrance of young Napoleon into 
critical moment, would be universally and completely triumphant. 
Vire Naj n lit’ 


little, in consequence of the 


in a crowd; 
tor an instant, it seems 


France, at any 


The great cry at Lyons was ‘ 

l have 
state of feeling here 
but affairs promise such an interesting and early change 


altered my arrangements a 


» to Italv immediately 





My design was to g 





tha 


shall pass the winter in Paris. 


M WASHI 


New: Yors M 


LETTERS FRO NGTON,. 


4 fashionable party— 


a Washington squeeze, or cram; got nothing to 


I have been at 
eat, (they don't eat here 
ously out of humor, that I write to you out of pure spite 
T will be 1 know 
and | will try t 


present moment so marve 
But conn 
you like to 


and am atthi 





] won't slander mvself benevolent 


hear of éhings, (you have no taste for abstractions 


give you a notion of a Washington party 
+} 


tecollect, however, this is net to be a precedent, as they sav in 
congress. I promised to write you letters f Washington, but 
not it Washington. I can't, Tom; I can’t write about things 
before my eves; they are seldom those which occupy my mind. I 
must scrawl in mv own way, or not scrawl at all 

I was once, I will confess it to you, and the rather that vou know 
italready, lL was once a—dandy! Attwoand twenty my supercilious 


chin rested on (then fashionable 1 cravat, whose tie B 


might have envied; and my eye thrown carelessly around 


with most satisfaction on the mirror that reflected—r 


bite of that puppy Coxce mbrv is not soen or easily ¢ 


will now and then, to this dav, come over me 


This evening I was visited witha transient weakness 


birthday. I was nineand twenty. Nine and twenty wasted years 
How little of youth remained 

The foolish | rofligate will throw away his last guinea decause it 
is hislast; and I suppose it was the same sort of reasoning that de 


termined me to dedicate ¢ ’ f to vanity 


As the ghost of a miser might be supposed to gaze on the hoard 


that is daily diminishing in the hands of his spendthrift son or 
nephew, so did I scrutinize the face over which more slow! and sure- 
lv Time was drawing his fingers 

The bloom had withe red beneath his touch. He had drawn line s, 
faint vet, but with a certain rigidity which art could not conquer or 
quite conceal. But there was much left The fire of the eve was 
unquenched. Unthinned and in their full rich color, the dark brown 
curls clustered over the broad, high forehead that slightlv and grace- 
fully frowned beneath them. I smiled—I thought there might vet 


be fascination in that smile 
and with a half-abstracted air, I untolded what might 
indeed be called acoat! Thrice [had worn it. Upontwooccasions 
Ja Parisian saloon—once it had been the envy of Al 


Caretully 


it had cracec 
mack’'s 

It was done—I was a perfect man 
my toilet—let the world admire the effect ; the means are my secret 

“When Brumme! fled, he hid not from the world that wonderful 
discovery—star How simple; yet it could only have occurred 
toa genius. When] die—I have no wealth to found a college or 
lig a canal—yet will I leave a legacy to my countrymen. Secrets 
there still are in dress, as well as in science Est m 
There is a way of doing things; there are 
touches. Enough 

Non omnes moriar! 
stared. The natives were struck 


No one has ever witnessed 


' 


dus in rebus ; 
inf 
sunt 


certain 


certi denique fin 
last 
member me. 


I'he rising generation shall re 


l ippe ured. The diplomatists 
dumb with astonishment. 

My graceful bows accomplished, 1 crosse d the room with stately 
arrogance, and leaned carelessly against a pillar. | assumed an air 
of ineffable nonchalance. It might be read in my face that men and 


. > sot he 
women, and all created beings, but one, were to me objects of th 
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most sublime indifference. Then I fellinto a fit of absence. I was 
trying hard to think of something. 

“Do you recollect,” and I laid my hand or the collar of a gentle- 
man next to me, as one might handle any inanimate object near 
him; “do you recollect what was the name of Lord Holland's fa- 
mous pointer ?” 

The person addressed was a portly, middle-aged man; a major- 
general from Pennsylvania, who had improved the breed of cattle. 
There was on his face at that moment a smile of peculiar self-satis- 
faction, for he had been declaiming, and, as he thought, very eloquent- 
ly, on the subject of a home market. 

A little disconcerted at being thus unceremoniously accosted, the 
general stared at me for a moment, and then mustering his dignity, 
looked grand, and answered very pompously, 

“ Sir, really, I believe I have not the honor of your acquaintance, 
sir; and, sir, if you should look at me for a moment, you would see, 
I presume, sir, that I am not a person likely to have made pointer 
dogs my particular study, sir. And, sir, I don’t know who you are, 
sir, nor whether you meant to give offence, sir; but I must take the 
liberty to say that I consider your behavior improper and incorrect 
and impolite, sir.” 

When this speech was commenced, I listened for a moment as if 
I expected to hear the name of the dog in question; but my curiosity 
not being satisfied, my fit of absence returned, to the evident amuse- 
ment of those around 

The sound of the general's voice at length ceasing, seemed, how- 
ever, to awaken some recollection in my mind; and reading appa- 
‘ently in his face that he had been saying something to me, I an- 
“Certainly, certainly, sir, | agree with you perfectly.’ 


pe 


swered hastily 

The discomfited general retreated. He thought it was re 
During all this time, many bright eves had shot at me inquisitive 
vlances; and sweet smiles and encouraging nods and inviting looks 
had visited me in my retreat—but it was in vain—I was not to be 
diverted. I played my part like a hero 

Waltzing commenced. Music melts my soul; but I stood insen- 
| e—the n some be gan to despise me. Now for an ¢ tle ct. 

I stepped forward with sudden animation; my face illuminated 
with an eloquent simile. She was a fair creature, rather tall, of melt- 
ing loveliness. “Might I presume to request—for one round ? 
‘ould I sue in vain? 

Lightly beating time, we waited for the measure. Slow at first, 


She smiled consent, and she blushed delight. 


like creatures of the air, with languid grace we floated round. A 
livelier tune! As if receiving impulse from the music, darting 
suddenly, like an arrow from Apollo's quiver, with vigorous grace | 
whirled the yielding beauty in rapid circles, till the quick motion 
stole the crimson trom her cheek — The others soon pause d to ad 
mire. We were left alone. How beautiful. We scarce seemed 
two, nor yetone. What or why they admired so much they could 

ttell. There was a mystery, a strange accordance between the 





wusic, the dance, and the beings in it. We seemed born of music, 
nd the dance our natural state of existence. When we ceased there 
was a murmur of applause. 

Music followed. The human voice was put to torture; the piano 


was beaten like a bag-pipe. At length there was acessation. The 
hour was late, and but a small circle remained. I turned the con- 
versation ingeniously to Scotch, Irish, Italian, Spanish music. 1 
had heard an air in Spain the words too were pretty—I half hum- 


med it to myself as if endeavoring to recall the tune I was beset 


with entreaties—to try, only to fry’ —‘‘they were sure | could 
sing’’—“ no matter for the wore —*“ no matter for the tune I 
ust’ —"there—there was the guitar, | must.” I vielded. With 

, ' 

| 


asmile, careless of success, | yielded as if only for quiet 

When I was in Italy, Tom, I determined to see if I could not do 
I took counsel (and paid for it) of some of 
the first musicians My voice 
was a bass, sweet, but not flexible, and of very litth compass Stull 


something as a singer 
i received very little encouragement 


{ was assured that with cultivation and a good natural taste some- 
thing might be made of any roice. I stipulated for three songs, but 
in them | was to be pe rfect. The celebrated P., unable to resist 
mny persuasions, enforced by an argument to which neither singers 

After infi- 
th on my part and on his, the songs having been select- 
ed with special reference to my powers, I succeeded. We were 
both satisfied. Certainly J should be, for with these three songs, no 


nor Italians are often inaccessible, undertook the task 


nite pains, lx 


one of which I have sung three times, never twice in the same 
country, and only in small and select circles—what a reputation 
have acquired! Not only asa singer, but as aman careless about 
his talents and accomplishments—as a man who might do what he 
ple used. The difficult point Was toc mneeal my poverty—to avoid 
singing again, after having once been heard. Few, | believe, could 
have navigated this channel. But I have a look, a manner—when 
I please—which puts an end to solicitation I sang once—it was 
awhim, but I was no singer—it was taking a liberty to treat me as 
one—it was oficnsive to me People shrugged their sheulders—I 
was odd! So much the better 

Upon the present ecasion, sing as l might I was certain of suc 
cess. But I had taken care that there should be one person present 
who had taste and reputation, This was to fix and give permanency 
It was 
a serenade A young nobie abyut to depart 


First, a stanza for battle 


to my fame. Isang; far better than was at all necessary 
an old simple thing ; 
for the wars takes leave of his mistress 
and for fame—then one for love and tenderness 

1 was overwhelmed. The words, the air, the singing—all were 
perfect, and beyond perfection. 1 received their praise carelessly ; 
Then I talked famili- 


as just, but of no sort of consequence to me 


arly for five or ten minutes of camps, and courts, and foreign climes, 


}and withdrew hastily after a brilliant anecdote, without wit, truth, 
or point, but which had this merit, that I had contrived to introduce 

| into it a wicked old cardinal, a dissolute actress, Talleyrand, an 
English horse-jockey, and myself; and I was the hero 

So much for puppyism! Here | am now the best singer, the best 
dancer, the handsomest man, and so agreeable! When you know 
me—only a little eccentric! In short, | am the fashion! And te 
be the fashion is something, any where! Otherwise why will men 
of sense and information envy fellows without head, heart, honesty, 
or grammar? 

You will not recognize me in this sketch, Tom 
lieve it—I am not such an insufferable coxcomb! I should not be 
if others were not, but what is a man todo? Who the deuce, | 
should like to know, would think of me if I did not show that | 
thought so much about myself? But there is another and more 
dangerous cure; 1 mean for a man of any sense or feeling 

That shrewd observer of human nature, my old friend King 
Corny, says all women intheir hearts love a bit of acoxcomb. Now 
if this be not true, there is at least such a portion of truth in it, that 
it is very generally believed, and not unfrequently acted upon. 

But if you choose, Tom, you may suppose that I have entered the 


You do not be- 


soul of a dandy, and have given you an accurate account of what 
passes there. In truth, | do not think I could long support Ul 
character myself. There is such a constant restraint; one has to 
It must be a great 


© 


refrain from saying and doing so many things 
assistance to be a blockhead. 

But I have promised to describe to you a Washington party, and 
I have not yet advanced a step. To beginthen; asin these matters 
we get the clearest ideas by comparison, and as your own observa 
tion, Tom, does not extend very far, [think beyond the precincts of 
your native city, suffer me to compare a ballin Washington with a 
ball in New-York 

For style and general effect there, you must be allowed a decided 
better furnished, and be 





preference Your rooms are larger 
lighted; the music is better; the women have 


wre fashion at 
elegance, and there is a much larger proportion of gay, you 





handsome, and well dressed people. Then you have a lion here 
and there; you can always tell him, and it is easy to find out wh 
be is, and eve ry thing about him; and out of the way, where the 


i, where you may retire, 





women cannot see vou, is a snug card-rn 


if vou don't wish to dance, and there is no one that vou care par 
ticularly about talking to; and there is a constantly replenished 
bowl of ne plu tra punch in the ha vl champagne and 


ne 
splendid supper to conclude. It is a defect in New: York that there 
are too many young people ; here there are too few. 
‘ { 


want lions; you are sometimes in truth confoundedly pushed cre 
the lions are too numerous—thev interfere with each other, and no 


one obtains his due share of admiration As to the supper, which 


is not the fashion here, something may be said on both sides 
There is, in truth, little pleasure in eating in a crowd; but then it 
breaks people up into little sets and gives a capital opportunity for 
tet t Most tender speeches in New-York are made in the 
supper-room. Upon the whole, however, | should be willing t 


a itic-a 





give up the supper and compound for champagne 

Certainly, however, to those whose object is rational conversa 
tion, or who wish to see the great men of the country, the societ 
in Washington (during the session of congress) is superior to any 


elsewhere in America re are the members of the cabin 





the foreign ministers, the ges of the supreme court, and the 
distinguished lawyers attending the session of that high tribu 
with many others, whom, at this session usiness or curiosit 


draws to the metropolis V 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A LITERARY GEM. 

Att the higher literary circles are ringing with the praises of the 
following forthcoming work, bya gentleman of distinguished reputa- 
tion. When we hint that the author is none other than Misletoe 
Mushroom, Esq., we are certain of ensuring the new production a fa 
vorable reception. Mushroom, though possessing neither the individu- 
ility of Seott, nor the narrative minuteness of Cooper; the misty 
witticism of Bulwer, nor the copiousness of Galt, still, we think, he 


feach to the 


unnid nothingness 


iloquence of Johnson We have been favored 


unites a spice of the characteristics: 


and inflated gran 
with a perusal of the manuscript, and are happy in being enabled 
We take at 


to present our re lers with a selection from 
random the second chapter, which, however, we think far inferior to 


ts | ies 


other parts of the work. 


THE FLY«MARKET LOAFER, 


CHAPTER wo 


Anancrent and fish like sme! 
The shades of evening, or, as our hero, in referenceto the mackerel 
skv overhead 
r, had already fallen on the metropolis. It is true they wer 


itthe time wittily designated them, the shads of even 


ing 
somewhat broken tn their fall by those ligneous perpendicularities 
which the municipal fathers of the city have carefully erected for 
the purpose of sustaming those artificial luminaries, vulgarly cog 
nominated lanps, but nevertheless broken and distorted as they were 
they had fallen. The streets, squares, and lanes of this wide char 

nel-b yuse of the living were being deserted by those who for the pur 

poses of traffic, pleasure, or duty had perambulated and trotted them | 
transitorily and adve ntitiously during that portion of the common HI 


division of time, a day, denominated, daylight. The collector of 
the port and the collector of ashes had severally wended their ways 


home. Old Pot Pie Palmer had an hour since ceased his tintin- 
nabulary exertions, and was now feasting his eyes with the accu 
mulated treasures of his unctuous bags. 

The musical and plaintive cries so peculiar to the American 
sweep had long since ceased their resonations, while the singularly 
rich intonations of the compensated distributor of charcoal had 
died away among the constricted intricacies of Catharine-lane. An 
hour passed on, and this urban crepusculary silence had given place 
to those vespertine peculiarities which nocturnally enliven the inter- 
sections and interstices of our great domiciliary network. The otiary 
peripatetics were already at their perambulatory labors—the snoring 
of the constituted guardians of our property told that they were 
faithful to their posts; and from the cupola of the hall, like muezzin 
from the minaret, its stationary herald, owing tothe eccentric silence 
of an approximate sentinel of time, obliviously forgot to bawl out 
that pec unary de ath-tick to our ZEsculaj ary protessorsof all’s well 

The chronological period we now allude to was eight p. M., and 
the local point to which we would induct our readers, is the head of 
the old Fly-market, at the foot of Maiden-lane Not a solitary 
foot-step was heard, and nought usurped the stillness save the 

ral sound of a little stream of muddy water, which, in perfect 
indiflerence to all else, was emptying itself into the sewer below 
the market 
frowning portico of the building, gently stepped forward 


Presently a man, who had been concealed beneath the 


Llis pace 
Was stealthy, and ever and anon he glanced furtively around. He 














was enveloped in an old pea-jacket, he wore a ¢ hip hat on his head 
the remnants of his trowsers were of fustian, and his feet were cover- 
ed, the right by the canopy of heaven alone, and the left by an old 
razeed boot. “There an expression in his countenance, but what 
it was it would have puzzled a physiognomist to determine If he 
id not appear like one who had seen better days, it were but a chari 
table sentiment to wi that he had. His complexion showed an 
utter disregard on his part to all aqueous elements and saponaceous 
mpounds, But slovenliness is ever the accompaniment of genius, se 
that the market price of soap will always be in the inverse ratio of the 
arch of mind ; din a literary republic Washerwomen will hase 
no place, as poets were exc ! trom Plato's Butto return. The 
lineaments of the countenance of the Fly-market loafer (for he, we 
Vv as Well atonce confess it was) were not of an extremely pre 
possessing cast, but he was the bantling ef antithesis and the brat 
of councidence The Venusdemedicean beauty and +y etry 
his intellect were irect tradist tion to the Lax nme 
unial ntortions of | ton the other har m 
jel hel hls ‘ the “, W = t hes fore ' 
tke has prope tsitic low; his visuals ' ke his nleas, single 
ind hus shoulders, like his talents, unequal 
He approached the iron railing which ran al the plat i 
front of the het 1 looking down 1 nthe stream of water te 
tore mentroned ” eX od Alas! the nee ot n! 
He labors fora we urs, and then! exhauste or 
quires rest; but thou, thou littl kennel dest thy course unchar 
ed through the ve-lor bent { the dav ! the tedhous wat 
of the might new the ration graduated and paved the sicum 
ty, thou hast been mvar ‘ Irue, at tines, showers have swelled 
thy volume, and at ‘ Learrying tiibernians have r wal thee 
ithy« apole ental stream ut when the rau mve pase! away 
aod thy channel has been undanuned, thou hast still lowed on to thy 
L cle grat Tramut ‘ t tter, unchanye le hennel In com 
parison how little isman Phe athe Fly-market loafer started from 
his reverie > ¢ sudden thought had flash rose lus mond! 
Lhe thrust i hha tu ! astily itite the rohit hens net af hh mac a dl 
his naked fingers finding ne impediment, protruded below the skirt 


(Quick a8 a Wink, oF as the poet expresses it 





A it r tie - 

he rummaged the c rresponding halulimentary profundity, and 
lrawing forth a knife, sharpened it convulsively on a broad stone at 
is feet, until having bestowed on it the keenness he considered 
requisite tor hes diabolic ly IT poses he cut a hunk of pragr-t il trom 
the chunk he held in his hand, and again relapsed into his sombre 
mood. After a brief silence again he sudce tarted, and cut stick 
lown the long vista of the market, amul the deserted stalls aud the 
esolate choppu rds, until he reached the longitudinal centre of 
the second division of this noble edifice, when he emerged from its 
right opening into the narrow precincts of Fly-market street. ble 


stopped in front of a low, wooden building, through the shutters of 
the second story of which a tallow-ignitedish hight fell greasily t 
Cover the d 


Patrick Huggins,” to the rightof it the tamt and 


the pavement oor was legibly painted “ Fly-Market 


Porter-house, 





wayworn-traveller-cheering words, “ Boarding and Lodging,’ whik 
to the left glistened the cabalistic j aragraph, "Sausages and 


By this time the imtelligent reader has probably 


tripe halways ot 
surmised that Mr. Huggins was perhaps a pabulary and cubiculary 
proveditor for the gastronimic and clinical necessities of a portion 
of our transient population, Need we declare also that this was 
the domicile of the maiden bright that claimed our hero's admiration 

Preluding by a tune on a jews harp to attract the attention of the 
fair one, the Fly-market loafer, (so he delighted to be called, for it 
was lis patronymic, his father having been a loafer before him) then 
sung with that peculiar melody which distinguishes the psalmody 
of Connecticut fromthe harmony of all the civilized world, a beauti 
ful ditty, redolent with the romance of the Fly-market region, and 


he accompanied the chorusses with a singularly wild and picturesque 


dance 
The conscious maiden blushed as she listened to the entrancing 
strain; the blood mounted hastily from her heart to her cheeks, like 


the aroused garrison of an attacked citadel, Gladly would she have 
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thrown herself from the casement into the arms of her expectant 
lover, but prudence, and the fear of her cruel father forbade. She 
merely ventured on gently opening the shutter to gaze for amoment 
on the dim form of our hero, when startled by an impatient call for 
hot tripe from the public room below, with a fearful foreboding of 
the future, she bade the loafer a good night, and withdrew from his 
ardent eye E 


LETTER FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 
of argument con 


It would be affectation in us to deny the fore: 


tained in the following chaste and well written letter. The logne dis 
played, especially in the posteript leaves us very little to urge in 
defence i 


T» the Editors of the New- Yt 

M POTENT RAVE 
has | 
ong writers, and you have taken it upon yourselves to be particu 
My object ! 


in ad 
dressing you Is to express my dissatisfaction with your remarks | 


Mirror 
Your paper 


AND REVEREND 


tely contained many ironical allusions to the prevailing faults 


larly witty on the practice of using quotations 


‘scrawl strange words with a barbarous pen 


myself ov isionally 

and am therefore more emboldened to “ commend the ingredients of 
the poisoned chalice to your own lips I dissent from you in fof 
and, more co, Eshall be frank in uttering my sentiments, which 


are, that the rule you have so arrogantly laid down upon this sub 


ehtl 
consecrated to 


ject, belongs to those “customs more honored inthe bre min 


the observance What! sirs, shall we, in a land 


the genius of universal emaneipation,”’ 

freedom oil beneat) rf 

And treedom’s banner strea gue ; 
who, one might rine from their 
No! 

( ‘ " ea 1 \ tly 


I its f ba l 


submit to two or three editors ima 


ure lords of the creation 


tions 
au ions, 


In my future compositions I shall no more consider your instru 
tiot than The 
feached ‘the round and top of greatness,” 
of the age, with thoughts that 


of them are in the habit of quoting ; 


as the idle wind best writers, those who have 


the “master spirits 


men breathe and words that 
burn ill and so will those 
of the may see that vou have 


dome 


present generation be, by which you 
not killed at.” 


ire done, it were well they were done quickly ; 


scotched the snake If quotations are when 


they 


your late presumptuous 


and you, in 





ittempts to steer © from grave to gay, fron 
let the 


arrow o'er the 


and thereby 
What! 


ill the 


lively to severe have wind out.of your sails 
hurt your brother.” 


told that 


shot your house, and 


shall ‘the poet's eye ina fine frenzy rolling,” be 


gems Which unfold their leaves in the pages of others, are fruits of 


that forbidden tree “ which must not be touched lest it tyrn to ashes 


on its lips 
Oh! coldert nthe wi t tf , 
t i 
are such hwpereritical « ervations 
| revret that necessity, which at least in this instance, is not the 


tyrant’s ple has compelled me to be so severe on vou, for lam 





a ‘constant reader” of your columns, and often discover there 
Prout ever by tary fe nit 
but © coming events cast their shadows before,” and if you @o on in 
this style you will very soon be foreed to “ hide your diminished 
heads,” although you may think yourselves now like the sun, sit 
tiog “high in his meridian tower Tam not prepared to deny 
thatthe Mirror is an excellent paper; for it not only “teaches the 
young idea how to shoot,’ but “ wakes laughter peal,” and by the 
i f pathetic tales bids the tear-drop roll,” and thus ends its 
adders We ping to their Lene but that is no apology for your en 
leavers to laueh other ye ple out of countenance, because they 


happen not to think as you do. If vouare offended, Lean only say 








None but the brave deserve the tar ind ( L name no mame my 
maxim has always been, 
i ivf 
B I 
1 fear nothing ‘Not fate itself can awe the soul of Richard l 
should dwell much longer on this subject, but the “tron tongue o 
time ts tolling ten,” and Lam really overcome with “ tired nature 
sweet restorer; so (as Falstaff say yours by vea and ne, which 
means as you use him, Rica Wives 
} ; f ! iN ( 
P.S. I fear the above is very ill-natured, but you remember the 
words of the poet, 
An tood not that a 
By on “ net \ 
li 
THE FINE ARTS. 
DUNLAP’S HISTORICAL PAINTINGS, 
Tue gallery of the National Academy at Clinten-hall, is now 
opened with an exhibition of the historical paintings of Mr. Dun 


lap. They consistof a series of pictures from the New Testament 
viz. “ The Chri Rejected, The bearing of the Cross he 
Calvary,” and “The Death on the Pale Horse, or opening of the 
Seals.” 

rhe Christ Rejects is a fine and very celebrated piece. Mr 
West executed a magnificent painting onthe same subject, but the 
two are different in their composition. Mr. Dunlap gives an ad 
mirable representation of a crowd. The effect of the thronged 
galleries in the shadowy distance is fine. The Savior is a calm 


figure, with a countenance of perfect quiet amid the surrounding 
discord and confusion, and turned away from the high priest, who 


is exclaiming, “ Crucify him! crucify him!” This production will 
amply repay a long and close examination. 
“ The bearing of the Cross” discovers the Savior bent down be- 


It ex- 





neath the load, and nearly overcome by physical suffering 
hibits a great number of spirited figures in a variety of admirable 
attitudes, 

“The Calvary” contains several groups of unusual grace and 
merit. One in particular which the artist has re painte d, by itself, 
and which may be seen in the opposite side of the room. Perhaps 
the annals of time afford a moment of more striking moral 


sublimity than that chosen in the present piece 


do not 
The eXplation ol 
human sins is almost consummated, and the Redeemer, amid the 
scoflings and cruelty of his enemies, is uttering those sacred words, 
Father, forgive them, they know not whatthey do 
The Death on the Pale Horse,” 
West's picture, which is all that Mr. Dunlap has ever seen of that 


is founded on the outline of 


work, Itis a fearful representation, calculated toawaken the imagina 
tion, and very creditable tothe artist’s alulities. The head and shoul 
ders of the voung man on the lett, in front, are extremely well execut 
ed 
yp! tise 
In addition to the series exh 
the Lourre, 
where presented throughout the streets of Paris durin 


und the face of the dead mother, with ber child, merit the highest 


ited m the gallery is “The attack 


iffording a very happy idea of the seene 


on eve ry 

late 
The spectator will be gratified with the 
The 


the lett 


g the 
revolution in that city. 
admurable 


vividness and reality pervading this picture two 


female figures on the right, and the , will not fail to 


The 


irrest his attention general idea of confusion which it so 


li ippily conveys—the volumes of smoke floating in the air through 
which glimpses of troops ind armed citizens are « aught- the dying 
youth on the lett—the musket lying on the ground—the drum, and 
the attitude of the cadet, are prou nfent testluion sof the artist's 








ie doors of the gallery will be ope ned from ten till three, and 





on ‘Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays from seven till ten in the 


} ! 


evening. Leetures on painting will be delivered on Tuesday and 
S j M \ 


Saturday evenings, illustrative of the pictures and the art 
We sincerely trust that Mr. Dunlap’s 


rable exertion as an artist, will render this appeal to the public taste 
I'l | 


great worth and indefati 


entirely successtul 


THE LATE ORATORIOS AT ST. PAULS. 
The oratorio of the Messiah has been re peated twice within the 
last fortnight; and, to the credit of the inhabitants of the city be it 


stated ind respectable assemblies Unfortunately the 
| 


indisposition of Mrs. Austin deprived the society of their principal 


to numerous 





oprano singer; but Madame Brichta supplied the deficiency t 
the best of her ability This lady is an excellent musician, and a 
correct vocalist, without being a finished singer. Her inton ! 
is always perfect, consequently she never offends, and in music 
ofthe Italian school we hear her always with satisfaction, some 
times with delight; but Hlandel’s music requires not only tine 
voeal abilities, both natural and artificial, but it likewise demas 


in education in that parti ilar school which though it is pro 


ssing rapidly, is not yet to be here met with in perfection 
Chis all the great Italian vocalists, and among the number Catalani 
Pasta, and Malibran have admitted, and previous to their attempt 
ing ancient and sacred music, have taken the precaution to be we 
lrilled by Fa h professors who had arrived at eminence in that 





I tauilure of foreign singers 


the a 


peculiar branch of the art. The priney 


in Elandel's 1 


’ 


wllishment in 


ppegiatura, and em 
in the song “1 
Het 


jusic is the mistaken use of 
reneral; and this was remarkabl 
know that my Redeemer liveth,’ as sung by Madame Brichta 


, } 


vst effort was “ Rejoice greatly,” although she sang it much slower 
than itis executed by the received authorities of the present day 
Mr. Jones has improved wonderfully since the first oratorio. His 
pen recitative was beautiful, as was the follow! ind 


hy rebuke’ had lost nothing of that pathos which we have pre 
| 











viously eulogized. We would ask why he 
thou didst not leave it being written tor, a 
\ » Voice Mr. Pearson got through all h 
ustomed fidelity to the written notes, and w 
ind taste A Mrs. Tov absented herself th 
perly ind Miss Moran manifested much sweetness of voice, an 
nly wants a good master to become an efficient and pl ne con 
ert r. Mr. Kyle acquitted hi f with his wonted ilitv: and 
the sple vd nerin which Norton accompanied the sor Ihe 
trumpet hall sound col not be excelled We never heard | 
to greater advantage. We have already given it as our humble 
pinion that the chorusse ih were adn lv ex ‘ 
if sleepy stvie wl 5 ypt 
halit of singing nothin ut 
oro very creditably Mr.b 
f but we agree with a ’ 
tatorin the American, under the signature “ Oratorio,’ that! 
| | by merely playing t 


“w uld im Tove its tvic « wcomMpanl ent 


barmon i figured bass. Wecannot, however, assent to the 
wer-rat Mr. Herman's abilities, by the same writer, as mani 
fested inthe ‘lessiah, altl we certainly consider himan excellent 
violoncello plaver; but mecello player in his senses would at 
tempt to stem the torrent ful! band, which numbered four doubl 
yvasses and asmany violot i, besides bassoons and trombones, Ee 
would be about as audible 1 lady's sigh ina gale of wind : adde« 
to which, as, right or wrong, the leader is answerable for the time 


} 


he ] 


attempted 
doubtful to usif the Messrs. Hermann 


ut the time of the Messia! 


e would huow very little of his duty i to dictate in 


sucha manner, and it is very 





although clever musicians. Know more g 





than many musicians of this city. In conclusion, the Sacred Music 
Society of New-York have done all for the production of this great 
work which zeal and industry could accomplish. They presented 
the public with an excellent and well instructed chorus, the best 
band they could procure; the best soprano and tenor within their 





reach were engaged to lead the business, an accomplished singer took 
charge of the alto, and the bass was recruited from the best choice 
within a hundred miles. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


PROM WHITTAKE NDON M 


MY FIRST DUEL. 


AGAZ 


THERE are some events in the life of a man that make an inde 
ible impression on the mind; events that, amid the varied scenes 
of love, or war, or ambition, are, to the last hour of existence, as 


the 
when they were first inscribed there by the hand of fate 


forcibly impressed upon the tablet of memory, as at moment 


Of this 
recollection of the first time that we 


nature is our first duel—the 


stood on the boundary line that separates the civilization of the 
There are 


a thousand times remarked 


nt and modern worlds. several kinds of courage 
all of which, if we take the 
} but the 


trouble of metaphysically analyzing them, we shall find are 
consciousness of our own force or skill. The squadron of steel-clad 


een 








culrassiers rides gallantly at the square of infantry, heedless of the 
ristling bayonets, of the kneeling front rank, or the murderous 
volley of the rear. The sailor, lashed to the helm, looks calmly on 
the raging tempest. The huntsman, in pursuit of game, springs 
tearlessly ross the yawning chasm, or bol ly attacks the lion in 
his lair Habit, and a familiarity with danger, deaden the instin« 
tive dread of ith implanted in us by nature; yet the bravest 
in may bl and the life’s blood curdle in the veins, when he 
nds himself « pposed to an adversary, who, without exaggeration 


t twelve paces, could wing a hum-bird. Such was my case when 
quite a raw and inexperienced youngster 


of the most slippery tricks that dame Fortune, in 
her most wayward humor, can play a man 
t the 


exposed at the age ot 
sixteen, to one 
Every one must recoi- 


rancorous animosity that subsisted between the British and 


(Americans for several vears after the termination of the war be- 
tween the two countries. Time has now, in some degree. softened 
ywn this hostile feeling; but, in ISIS it blazed fiercely forth at 
Gil tar, Where a slight misunderstanding at one of the euard 


instances, fatal 
rs of the American 


rscenes were enacted at 


and, in some 


e office 


houses, led to a succession of bloody, 





rencontres betwee garrison and tl 


ttime in the bay. Simil 


! 
Madeira, though with less fatal 


} 


results; and, only a few months 
ifterwards, when the United States corvette Ontario. and the 
British trigate ELyperion, were lying in the bay of Callao de Lima, to 
» fierce a pitch had this feeling risen, that the commanders of 





hips came to an understanding to allow their officers to 


lternate days; and by this timely precaution 


which would in all probability 
1 the services of valuable and 
It was duri 


tries of some 


heat of this rancorous 


cling between the two nations, that I one evening entered a café, 
in one of the Brazilian outports, to mee y appointment, a friend 
from whom I was to receive some letters of introduction for the 

terior of the « trv, for which I was ithe ev of my departure. 
[he streets wer ent ai eserte the only sound to be heard 
vas the vesper h n sweetly floating on the evening breeze On 
entering the 1 found a ft savage-looking Minhetros, 
who were drink ind listening to a love-lay, sung with great 
sweetness to a wuitar a niment, by a mulatto youth; anda 














erican officers were ing home, invalided 

from their squadron, round the Llorn. Forcibly as my attention 
was arrested by the picturesque costume n moun- 
taineers—one of t e« dark satanti rot rit of Sal 
tor so revelled in delineating—it did n t the sub 
ect of discourse w t \ ican pa nd, against 
whose institution and people violent " ured invee 
tive were levelled, m that drawline, nasal tone that so part ularly 
t ruls 3 ir tr satianti re‘airen N man, even of the 
t< j i ( positior ‘ 1 est violent strictures on the 
untrvof his birth: the | rage of the Americans jarred violently 
n mv ear, butt it stirred up the i ‘ fmy nature, I did 
t exactly think elt edt to vy the Don Quixote, and 

to run a tilt st those w s! ose to asperse the ma- 
sty of England. By the y und ardent this feeling, Lam 
iware, may ¢ st tized as ! e; but those whose passions 
wwe been me ve t nal expe e will, I think, own the 

udenes i the line ‘ t ly sued 

I therefore t eat hted a cigar, and listened attentively 

to the beautiful ! the mulatt there was a pla 
ve s ess in the air lan ex te simplicity in the words of 
the ditty, telling of the pangs of unrequit ve, that had well nig! 
laved the ry teelings that were struggling for masterv in my 
5 when the strictures the Americans which had hitherto 
wen levelled at Old Engla in general, were directed to me per 
sonally eft me t on e honorable alternative When 
11 nly ins you,” savs my Lord Chesterfield, “knock 
im if l« t on this eceasion fellow his lordship’s 
ulvice ld nething which, among ’ e men, is 
leemed tantamount to it, and which produced a challenge from one 


of the party; a demand for immediate satisfaction on the following 


norning, 


ea that their de} arture was fixed for the suc 
ll be t 


on the } 


- g day Gentlemen,” said I, “willing asl s! give 
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vou the satisfaction you require, I doubt my ability to do so at the 
early hour vou have named; for 1 am a stranger here, and may 
experience some difficulty in finding a second among my countrymen 
who are quite strangers to me; and are, moreover, established in a 
country where the laws against duelling are severe—banishment to 
the shores of Africa—1I must, therefore, defer the rencontre ull the 
evening, not doubting, in the mean time, to find some one to do me 
the office | stand in need of. 

A provoking sneer played round the lips of three of the party, 
and an exclamation of withering contempt was on the point of es 
caping them, when the fourth, who had hitherto been quietly sipping 
his sangaree, rose from his chair and addressed me with great polite 
ness of manner 
“that this quarrel has been forced upon you, and I regret, from the 


I cannot conceal from myself,” were his words, 


turn it has taken, that there remains nothing but the last appeal; 
but if, as you say, vou are a stranger here, and are likely to experi 
ence any difficulty in finding a second, I will myself most willingly 


iconceive no situation so forlorn, so de 





do vou that office; for le 
solate as that of a man, in the solitary loneliness of a foreign land 


without a friend to stand by him in an honorable quarrel.” 

Ihe hearty pressure of my outstretched hand must have told him 
hetter than words could do, how deeply sensible | was of the service 
ie was about to render me. We separated 


rilded the balconies of the east when I arose, hurried on my clothes, 
ind having given a few directions to my servant, hastened towards 
1 spot where, on the preceding evening, | had parted from my 


The sun had scarcely 


orning—the sun had risen in all 


w friend, It was a beautiful 





the splendor of a tropical clime and as I move 


trees. methought the fair face of nature had never looked so beauti 


ful: not a sound was heard, save the solemn peal of the matin bel 


r the rustling of the silk mantilla of some fair beata, as she glided 


lon throu chthe silent 


ist me to pour forth her morning orisons at the shrine of her patron 


saint. | atlength reached the palace square, and observed my 
American friend slowly pacing the esplanade of the church of St 


He was tall and bony; his blue frock and 


Maria 


trowsers hung 


ample White 
! I | a 
bout him with republican negligence of manner; 





ie wore his shirt collar open; and his long matted dark hair was 


shadowed by a broad brimmed hat of Chilian straw, white, in com 


irison to the sallow hue of his complexion; hiscountenance I can 





never forget; it wore not the open frankness and gallant bearing of 


ere Was anex pression of enthusiasm, of a cool, de- 





termined cast, a stern intrepidity ; and, as he stretched out his hand 

to welcome me, and fixed his large lack eyes on me with aconcern- 
gaze that seemed to read my thoughts, it struck me that | beheld 
very 2 of a duelist 


We moved on, each of us wrapped up in his own meditations 








when, on clearing the city, he at length broke the silenee 


evailed, by asking me if | had ever been out before? 





swering the question in a negative, “I supposed as much,”’ he con 

tinued At your age one has seldom drawn a trigger, but ona 

i har remember, therefore, to follow rmplic ithy the 

wtions I shall give you in placing you on the ground ; and take 

s cigar,” he led, handing me one from his case it is a pow 
erful stimulant, and quickens the circulation of the blood 


ry this time reached the field of action and discovers 


wW adversary, his second ind a medical attendant smoking their 





igars beneath the shade of a cluster of cocoa-nut trees, that stood 
) loneliness in the middle of the valley They arose on our uy 
roach, saluted me sternly, and interchanged friendly greetines 

vit WW « npani " You will, of course observed my ver 
sary’s triend have no objection to sixteen paces As the cha 
enged party, we ve the right of choosing our own distance,” re 

ed my secon say, therefore, twelve paces, instead of six- 
ee and the f I'welve paces I repeated to v 
sell can he ly ving © talse But I did him injustices for 
to lis arra ‘ itl ve, to lhu certainty, mv hte. 

The ground was measured lv secor 1 placed me with my back 
to the sun—a ion that brought his ravs right on mv oy 
nents line of sight The seconds retired to | Phe rammi 

wnof the balls grated with portentous effect upon my ear. All 
cing ready, my second, taking a handkerchief fror s k 


yund one end of it tightly round mv right hand, and measuring 


he length of my arm, which he marked by a knot rought 
ross the back over the left shoulder, where the knot was tightly 

grasped by the left hand Now, then,” he said, on putting the 

pistol into mv hand ve cool! When the signal is given, let ir 


rm steadily fall, till you find it brought up by the handkerehiet 


ind then fire ! The appointed signal was given; both fired at as 
early the same moment as possible, but with unequal success. M 

udversary’s bullet passed through my hat ; mine was more unerring 
n its aim—he reeled and fell. My first impulse was to rush t 

rds him. but ] was arrest in mv course by VY second, who 

stood close beside me temain where you are, sir,” said he; ‘‘he 

nay vet stand another shot This was not the case ; the ball had 

entered the st eT las the wounded man lay weltering in his 
wd, he said, with a look of reproach to my companion, “ B—n 

sis all your d ng. We nveved him to a neighboring hut, til! 

he shade of evening allowed us to take him on urd ship As 


i¢ walked off the grour I mv co panion sal ito me You doubt 
} 


Han sixteen paces 


less wondered why I rather placed you at twelve t 
Know, then, that at the latter distance your adversary was a dead 
shot. At twelve, it occurred to me, that he might by chance fire 
over you; that, unaccustomed to that distance, he might not cor- 
rectly allow for the parabola described by the 
pistol ; the result 


culation was correct. 


ball on leaving the 


has proved that my cal 
} 


he added with a smile 


Had you too,” he added, ‘allowed your 





arm to have fallen with great force, the shot would taken effect sure t 


lower, and might (this was said very coolly) have proved fatal. But 
I must not find fault with you, as it was your first essay 

On the following morning my generous friend, my preserver, in 
fact, my wounded adversary, and his friends, sailed for the states. 
I have never seen them since, or even heard of them, save a few 
short lines sent me by a vessel they spoke at sea, to inform me that 
the wounded man was doing well 

I have often reflected since on the high toned generous iecing 
that entered so deeply into the peculiarity of my situation; the high 


resolve that, once pledged, sternly devoted itself to carry me througt 
indifferent to the ties of country or frien Iship. That my friend 
was a duelist, his conduct onthe ground warrants me in supposit 
But this I know, | 


gone into the field with any one else, | should now 


1 am ignorant if he yet walks this earth. 





iM slo ping “ 


neath the white walls of the English cemetery at R——. 
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I y Aol ay AN NATH ‘ ! “ 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
The ¢ era —This awful calamity is becoming a subject of 


ilarm in America. At the first faint intelligence of its ravages 
umong the population of the most distant part of the globe, we 
could not but shudder. We have been accustomed, however, t 

consider ourselves so completely separated from Asia and its 

ers, that we regard accounts of the transactions occurring there 


! ' 
ilmost as th 


e history of past ages, if not the incidents of a romar 


but as this pestilence rolled trom those remote nations, witha br 
ind steady course over Europe, the subject began to assume a new 
nd more fearful interest, which the lot Vices Ir bi I 

v no means calculated to diminish "The question on every 

lips now is, can this extraordinary plague cross the Atlant W 
ire incline 1 to hope it Wil not Several private letters state t 
the disease Is not generally so terrible sit is represented, and that 


its consequences, as It progresses, are of a less fatal character Wi 
must allow something tor the confusion and rm excited in | 


land, and for the exaggerations and errors which on su 


usually prevail. “That the reports differ mate V, is ce 
one communication trom Gateshead, the town on the river ‘] 
opposite New istle, states, that every mal y. obevery desernpt 
ind everv death, from whatever « “ e aseribed to the « ‘ 
Although this is not entirely credible, we spect itis not w 
destitute of truth. Neither is the question of its contagiousm 
settled. The very ubt, however, | » sullicient bearn ni the 
subject of its re hing the Amer n¢ tinent, to render nece 
sary the quarantine regu lior which have eon recenuy jite 
in this citv, and sometime since in Boston, in all ur ports air 
victims of the disorder would perish or recover long before t 
urrival here; but the infection is supposed to remain with all tl 
ects with which the sick had any communication If the 


sease Is merely contagious, and not a tate of the atmosphere 





ined, as some uppose, to circumvent the «. every thu i 
be hoped f ithe enturcement of t juarantine rules; and 
temporary 1 nvenience Which thevt casion to « eree 
is t trivial pare with the incaler le evi ainst wi 
they would be the irri li the other har the pestilence 
ul & poisone ir, is ithikelyte ret it ture upon the At 
iad will not the western coast of Europe and Africa be the hi 
{ its career Some learned pe ‘ ther h publishe hi 
opintol that itis ur ulbte ave ni ¢ atmosphere de 
imates its velocity at a few inches a ‘ But the wir that is 
the air itselt, travels many miles a day nd would, conseque 
onvev such a venom with it Besides, if the air itself is pedantic 
why » not beasts die of it vet we have not hear ft with 
horses s sick with the cholera in Englat But whatever the 
win of it iv be, it rs certainly strikil terror thr all exe 
It is not only the actual « tagion that they fear t ‘ i 
istress it will every where casion Wi é ith ple 
that the translation of a treatise on the sulject is on the eve of} 
wat ut we think vet ore shor ‘ ‘ 1, al ivtol 
irt a fee ‘ ence to the public, one or re petent 
Weiclans sh spat 1! to England to st he 1 , 
nature of the IsCuse 1 the cor t «t { trea ent. the 
rse of tf! a& most pr ert ” pursue . facts 
vould be v t profession mm this « If s t s 
tt estilence s break out here, t n tl ve are 
pre} vd ri i © measure lav t l tnitv_a 
prevent rvie tos enand grou ‘ alarm Aty 
should a case transpire, or even one of anothe 
tanen it, the ! tthe whole « ! 1 
t! | floating, ar Y Ss eXagverat i 
yost frightful apprehe ns 
BR B Moralists ire that r st | ‘ 
ruilt can pay to virtue Is to assume its g sou stu 
cal ntession ol their dissatisfaction with their t is aflorcde V 
this elegant entertainment, which the bachelors ofler to the os 


ittakes place on St Valentine's day, the fourteenth instant, at the 


City-hote!. The balls managed by this society have always pre 
sented a fine display of fashion, and it is almost superfluous to 

mend them to the ittention of our fair readers. Rumor ts already busy 
touching the throngs of the young and the beautiful briskly prepar 


Many arash advocate for single blessedness 


ing for the occasion 


will rue the hour. Tymen is weaving chains that must be worn 


and the blind boy is sharpening his arrows, Go, dear reader—b 


lt Wi « athing to te remer “re i.) “ owe the 
discomfiture of bachelorism, its annihilation by it “ ra OSs 
Go see the lion beaten in his den. Whiat fatal folly 
lmpetuous sWains to ru n their fate Deem they their flimsy 


irmor of philosophy and resolution sufficient «s 





brilliant dangers they must encounter 














know, would they persist Presumptuous scoffers! the 
shallbe torn' The annexed rhapsody from a correspondent nes 
very } and cuts short further observation 
Descend. oh muse' weinvoke thy aid Spirit of Ossian e 
i" Latt the v Alas! what do we I 
lant scene sts Upon us Ina of ut! <A crow t the 
ely and yvouthtu vle in the dance. Music, neher than fills a 
s er grey pires every bosom The bending floor spr 
the touch of slender feet. Graceful the groups as flower ‘ 
unt st " l prismatic chandeliers flash wit! “ 
« s ‘ thie ray at the foot of Nia Whe ‘ 
eavens are ‘ ind the v “\ \ is n 
1 ud of wing incense ‘ her radiant face Cruel ¢ d 
lraws his fatal 
The whit { Laura pauses from ed < Pure he 
thoughts as uds that ha ve I " ‘ leonkins 
" a f ter she « ‘ 1 her " ’ P \ the 
! Bow reen es with w t ty 
walls Her father 1s great an r the peoy “ hips 
war his wealth f idistant climes; many pari ‘ 
ind. t uch « her ‘ ve I re o. thax " ' 
tre hits f Jenks tthe stats ships Whi hed 
Ar t rrests t eave I's \ 4 
I ‘ ‘ t 1 fh f lowe; the k int | 
Ir ‘ ‘ \\ r the Dow ‘ ler 
Jenk t e. Rel ( ! 
t i t ‘ the the arrow ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ \ wy The “ Vv 
fat t they will s thy tones of L ly | 
nw ean his ear for thy ht stey ly the eve cor 
wer > 4s W econ his w t cl 
‘ . ‘ . Peace he « . thee . ‘ 
voiced « { elors, W rises like tstar? | er 
r ‘ t ! i i “ ‘ I t ‘ nt ’ Vv 
far tl 1 { her xe \ 
ort 1 | lenr 
t f Coke W tor of re I 
{ ‘ \ 
‘ ‘ i wert I shen ( ! 
Ina t street is | \ Ler e 
1) We ‘ A ‘ ul We ‘ ‘ ‘ I ‘ 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY 
EUROPE 
Tue moral and physical aspect presented by this portion of the 
globe may be termed awful: the people everywhere rising against 
ath the 
higher 


the government, or the fires of revolution smouldering bene 
surface, like the force of approaching earthquakes. The 
classes are appalled with fear for the tenure of all they value in 
fe, and the lower orders, often oppressed with the most wretch- 
ed poverty, The 
power of nature is combating with the energy of old tyrannical 
laws, and Europe resembles a boiling stream, agitated by the con- 
flict of violent and opposing tides. In addition, and rolling over 
the like a pestilential ocean, the cholera comes onward 
with a march which nothing can oppose or elude, and adds its 
victims to those of war, despotism and famin The historian 
who shall write several centuries hence, will thus deseribe the pre- 
aent age, as it sy in the land of France and Po 
land. Yet go there, perhaps, you will travel weeks, and sus 
pect nothing of these evils. , ou will see peaceful cottages with green 


and goaded to desperation by hunger or cold. 


whole, 


Cireece, 


and, 


swards, and merry peasants dancing beneath a clear bright heaven, 
and the country will delight, and the splendor of the city dazzle 
so difficult a thing is it to keep down the human mind, and by even 
the most stupendous public calamities to check the growth of pri 
vate joys. This elastic character of man, 
too grateful to Providence, is like the vital principle of vegetation in 
the earth, where vines, trees, and bright flowers will spring up be 
tween the crevices of rocks, or from out of the fragments of moul- 
dering ruins. 


for which we cannot be 


ETTY SUPERSTITIONS 

The guardians of youth have often been told that they cannot be 
marks of ig- 
But 
During my early childhood | was sent 
nearly as re- 


too careful to exclude from their imaginations these 
norance, which render them ridiculous as well as unhappy. 
all rules have exceptions 
to reside for several years in a distant country place, 


and their 
and well-remembered orchard 


tall, straight 
creen lane 


with the 
the 


from city scenes and associations as the island of Robinson| covered roof; locusts by the door, 
Crusoe. In this humble abode my infant mind soon yielded t the! silky leaves ; 


simple fancies of those around, and | learned to regard nume rous|| where we used to feast on the early apples; and with somany friends 


and so many delights which I can never 
of these, A winding-sheet in}, know again, that I yet pause at the voice of a cricket, and smile 
the candie—a death | when I find a horse-shoe ; and, when, in a midnight perambulation, 
I acknowledge my soul has shrunk from these dreadful omens,| the “ fallen star” across the still bright heavens, I am 
but then, what exquisite pleasure | have derived from othe 


rs of a} scarcely recovered from the impulse to wish many and many a vain 
contrary description! How my heart has brightened up on finding}, dream, to which even the spell of the fashing meteor cannot now 
for that was always a sign of *‘ good-luck ;” 


lend the tinge of re 
clear iron, half buried 
road, I have seized it with almost a religious veneration, 


mote 
with 


ordinary occurrences as fraught with a mysterious meaning. Some}; now scattered and dead 


1 confess, were dark and withering. 


-tick in the ear—the howling of a dog at night- 


streams 


a horse-shoe, and many, ality 


a time when my eyes caught the in the; exreacts FROM A MODERN DI way. 


and placed 
t 


| 11 Tragedian—A fellow with a tin pot on his head, who stalks about 
it on the old rail fence, where the poor laborer, on his return, might : ‘ : 
a - : the stage, and gets into a violent passion for so much a night 
see it. Then the shooting stars'—when they flashed their fiery || : : heath : 

h ritic—{ re dog, that goes unchained, and barks very 
trains across the sky, it was our belief that he who during their Critic—A large dog, that goes unchained, and barks at every 
progress could express his wish three times, would certainly have thing he does not comprehend \ 
that wish gratified Ht nj y—Break fast on board a steam-boat without sausages 

Patron of American 7 dical literature—A person who su! 


There is a small and beautiful winged insect, shaped in the b ack | 
like a tortoise, of a golden color, spotted with black. With what 
y, when one of these gorgeous little creatures encountered me 


scribes to a journal, and st ps itin a few months without paying his 


} 
subscriptior 
gravity x ! 


‘ Your ur F errar 
h would be 


—A term 
the 


applied by the writer of a 


and repeated : 
greatest insult if appled by 


in my walks through the corn-fields, | have caught it, 


} 
wik 
old traditionary lines : 


|' letter to himself 


| ther 
another 








‘ 9 Indy. bue . 

vont ~ is ait e bedipe = ot urT “« HI BE “e—Everybody, vet ne dy ; equal to General. 
I realized a joy in the vague idea, that by means of this warning I | Jury—'Twelve prisoners in a box totry one or more at a bar. 
‘had saved it from some impending evil, and enlisted in my favor the ) gail -A useless member of society, who often goes 
srood graces of superior beings Crickets, too, were considered as | ® here he has no business to be, because he has no business where 
a kind of charm. I remember having once fought a severe battle , he ought to be. 
with a young urchin, just from the city, who wished to crush one | State's eridence—A wretch who is pardoned for being baser than 
on the grass. I thought him rash as Belshazzar, when he stole), his comrades. 
“those golden vessels richly carved,” for his fatal feast. That sim-) 
ple superstition cannot be totally destitute of beauty, which could, | ‘ MORRIS, PROPRI 
so soothe me by the low chirp of this insect, hidden in the kitchen } Tow mun me a ge are . : N "i ris 

ceived tf m thar y New subscr 

hearth, and now that these errors have passed away, I am almost Mirror t ban ‘ “ 
fain to regret them. They are connected with a world of peaceful), ¥# sued en the eet J ary 
and pleasant images, with that ancient low house, and its moss-') J. Seymour, printer, John-st? 














